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VOLUME Ix JUNE, 1924 No, 2 


DECORATION DAY, 1924 


By BriGADIER GENERAL LOGAN FELAND, U.S.M.C. 


AN ADDRESS IN COMMEMORATION OF AMERICA’S WAR DEAD DELIVERED 
AT SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, MAY 30, I924 


of those whom we honor today were called upon to lay down 

their lives in the beginning of their manhood. It is with even 
greater pride that we recall the glory of their sacrifices. To myself, 
an officer of the regular service, it is a privilege to be allowed to 
take part in acknowledging the devotion and the heroism of those 
who rest here and on other fields, the soldiers who have taken part 
in the wars of our Republic. To one whose only experience of war 
has been upon the Western Front in Europe, the lasting impression 
is one of repugnance born of a full realization of the horror, the 
brutality and the sordidness of modern war. And yet there remains 
a feeling of exalted pride that one could have had a part in directing, 
and could have witnessed the struggles and the devotion of our young 
men who, amid scenes of such horror, upheld the ideals of our country 
and hesitated at no sacrifice for our cause. 

Many times we have heard the praise of the American soldier, of 
his matchless valor, and of the impossibility of stopping an American 
unit until it has reached its objective. Thoughtful persons must 
often wonder if this can be true and why an American soldier should 
be more devoted than any other, why an American Army should be 
superior to another of equal size and equally well equipped. 

I believe fully that both of these statements are true. I am going 
to try to recall to you the reasons underlying their truth. 

Stronger than any force in nature, more resistless than the march 
of battalions, is the force and persistence of an idea. 

Long before the English people wrested the Magna Carta from 
King John at Runnymede in 1215, the ideas contained in that docu- 
ment obsessed the minds of men. Often submerged but never quite 
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extinguished, the idea of a man’s right to have an opinion in the 
decision of his own affairs has steadily pressed on down to our 
own day. 

Washington appropriately called this great idea the “ Sacred Fire 
of Liberty.” This “Sacred Fire” was brought across the Atlantic 
by those early pioneers of freedom and political liberty who came 
to America in the 17th century. That eternal flame had been burning 
for hundreds of years, but in America it found an environment where 
it blazed forth and consumed autocracy. 

At this point it is well to inquire what were the elements which 
constituted that favorable environment. It was due in great measure 
to the fact that America was settled for the greater part by people 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic races, mainly from the British Isles, 
and from the northern part of Europe. These were the races who had 
made the greatest progress and who have always led the struggle for 
human rights—for the right of all the people to take part in their 
government, as opposed to government by the rights of kings. In 
the second place, and an even more favorable factor in constituting 
this environment, America was settled by and has always been a 
nation of pioneers. The predominant traits of the pioneer are inde- 
pendence of thought, self-reliance and the desire to act for himself. 
The conditions of the life of the pioneer developed in him abundant 
courage, physical strength, and the power of endurance over adver- 
sity. The conditions of his life also developed love of his family, 
love of his*neighbor on account of their mutual helpfulness and 
dependence on each other, and love of the country which his own 
efforts were doing so much to help to build. It is essential to 
remember in considering the qualities of the American soldier and 
sailor that the pioneer traits are the predominant ones of our entire 
population. Even the immigrant who has just come to America 
within the last few years possesses these traits, else he would never 
have left the little locality in Europe where his family had lived for 
hundreds of years. 

To go back to the days before our Revolution, Americans then 
did a great deal of hard political thinking. Men and women began 
to discuss matters of government as they did in the days of Cromwell. 
They could not see the justice in being called upon to pay their share 
for the maintenance of a government which carried on policies directly 
opposed to the principles which they had brought to America and by 
which they were guiding their daily lives. 
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So, when the great struggle started in 1775, against the “ estab- 
lished order ” and for the predominance of American principles, there 
were no laws providing for military forces except those written in 
the hearts and minds of the pioneer patriots. Our first Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps were not formed by military men, but of an 
aroused citizenry, who fought because they believed they were right 
and won because their cause was just. Every American was either 
for or against the cause of human liberty, and at the same time all 
were deeply affected and earnestly interested in the struggle. Our 
first military forces were composed wholly of citizens; were arrayed 
against professional soldiers, and the citizens won. At this point I 
want to say that the last Great War has settled forever in the mind 
of every thoughtful regular officer the conviction that all of our past 
wars have been won and that all of our future wars must be fought 
by the citizens of this country. There is no longer any thought that 
the regular Army and Navy can be sufficient. Everyone knows that 
if war ever does come again the regular forces can only constitute the 
framework upon which the citizen forces will be superimposed and 
that the citizen forces form the real military and naval power of 
the nation. 

The new United States, after floundering through the gloom cast 
by the inadequate Articles of Confederation, adopted our Constitution 
in 1789. In his first inaugural speech President Washington solemnly 
said that the republican model of government was staked on the 
experiment trusted to the hands of the American people. As a 
matter of fact, however, whether this experiment will succeed or fail 
will never be known unless we fail—because it is a continuing experi- 
ment, the ever-changing conditions of the world necessitating an 
adaptation of our government to them. Our country will last just 
as long as we are true to our ideals and adapt our government to the 
requirements of the age. 

The American Revolution against the sinister principles of the 
Old World, which sought to undermine those of America, continued 
many years after our treaty of peace was completed in 1783, and 
the struggle is not over yet. 

Every war in which this country has been engaged with an outside 
foe has been brought about by the effort of an alien mind to make the 
“experiment” a failure. Our wars have been nothing but the heat 
generated by the meeting of the decadent principles of the Old World 
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and the principles which are called “ American,” because after strug- 
gling down the ages they had found an environment in America favor- 
able to their development. 

The National forces have always typified these American prin- 
ciples and they have never entered battle except to maintain them. 
The military of America stands for the preservation of our free 
institutions, for the advancement of industry and commerce, and for 
the highest civilization the world has ever known. Our military 
forces have never been thrown into action except in defense of these 
principles. Our Army, Navy and Marine Corps have never been 
called upon to further a system of exploiting a weaker nation. Our 
representative political leaders whose duty it has been to decide upon 
Peace or War, have never done so carelessly or without consideration 
of the effect of war upon American principles. And it is to be remem- 
bered that the United States’ forces have never fought in any war, 
large or small, except in the defense of an idea which was understood 
and believed in by every individual fighter. In this has been their 
strength and the real cause of their success. 

I shall not trespass on your patience by speaking in detail of all 
the struggles in which Americans have taken part. But one must 
not forget the Civil War. In a peculiar way this day belongs to the 
defenders of the Union. All of us are familiar with the causes of 
that war, and we know that, above all others, the soldiers of the 
Union fought for liberty, for American principles and ideals, for 
human rights. 

I cannot do better than to ask that each of you read again today 
the Gettysburg address of President Lincoln. There you will find 
this truth stated in words the simplest, the noblest, the most sublime 
that ever fell from the lips of man. 

To speak briefly of the World War, it was on the fields of the 
Western Front in France that the American soldier, in comparison 
with others, showed that his valor, his devotion, and his sacrifice were 
unmatched and unique. 

Do not allow anyone to tell you that the soldier of the American 
Expeditionary Force did not know what he was fighting for. No 
matter how the war started, when we arrived in Europe in the gloomy 
days of 1917 and in the even more desperate crisis of 1918, everyone 
of us knew what he was fighting for. The struggle was against 
despotism and for human rights. We knew that it was to prevent 
Germany from asserting herself to be over all. It was to destroy the 
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Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs, the Ludendorffs and Hindenburgs 
who were striving to replace popular government, wherever existing 
and on both sides of the Atlantic, by Prussian autocracy. There was 
no other issue, no other struggle. 

Our men knew this. Their training and education, their belief 
in American principles and government by the people, their inborn 
love of liberty, made them the most valiant of all those oppos- 
ing autocracy. 

Words are too feeble to express the love, the honor and the respect 
we owe to our soldiers and our sailors. They have all offered, and 
many of them have given, their lives for their families, for their 
friends, for their country and for all humanity. “Greater love 
hath no man than this.” 





A WORD TO DETAILED PAYMASTERS 
By LizeurENANT CoLonet H. C. Retsincer, A.P.M., U.S.M.C. 


T takes a good line officer to make a good paymaster. This is 
axiomatic. It has been the experience of the writer that only 
such officers as have demonstrated their ability as line officers 

attain the efficiency necessary to become valuable paymasters within 
the period of four years of their detail. There is, of course, an 
exception to this rule, it being applied to that class of detailed line 
officers who were previously, for many years, pay clerks in the 
Marine Corps. 

It is understood that the qualifications necessary for a good line 
officer are a studious temperament; intelligence and initiative; and 
courage and discretion. These qualities must be possessed by a line 
officer previously inexperienced in the Pay Department, who is 
detailed as a paymaster, if such an officer is to be of any value 
within the four years of his detail. 

He must be studious in order to familiarize himself in a short 
while with the many intricacies of the laws affecting pay and allow- 
ances and of the decisions of the Comptroller General and the rulings 
of the courts upon these laws. It is essential that a detailed officer 
should acquire this knowledge quickly and thoroughly if he is to be 
truly the head of his office, for otherwise he will lean heavily upon 
the knowledge of his pay clerk and be nothing better than an 
animated signature. 

Such a detailed officer must have the intelligence to apply to 
cases arising before him for payment, the laws, decisions, and rulings, 
applicable to similar cases. He must be able to dig in to the case 
presented to him for consideration and to intelligently find and apply 
precedents to it. Furthermore he must possess initiative, for it is 
constantly his duty to take a step in the right direction without 
guidance from anyone higher up. 

He must be able to analyze the work in his office and to properly 
distribute it, not only amongst the personnel assigned to him, but 
also throughout the working days of the month. He will soon find 
that the complement assigned him is based on the idea of distribution 
of the routine duties of his office over the periods of intensive activi- 
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ties, as well as the slack periods during each month. Intelligent 
planning is necessary to accomplish this end. 

The periods of intensive activities are, of course, those of prepara- 
tion for payments and the preparation of the monthly account, which 
involves the audit of all vouchers, as well as the assembly of the 
return. The average officer of the line is inclined to look upon the 
payment of money as the principal activity of a paymaster. This is 
a most mistaken idea; while paramount, it is not principal. The 
easiest operation in a pay office is that of the actual payment of cash 
and the steps leading up to the payment and those which follow are 
by far the most difficult and involve the greatest amount of labor. 
An officer presents his account for payment and in a few minutes 
leaves the office. The transaction is completed so far as he is con- 
cerned, but is just an incident in the accounting for the sum paid 
out by the paymaster, and a very small one. 

Such a detailed officer requires courage and discretion. He must 
be courageous in the acceptance of his responsibilities and he must 
be discreet in the disbursement of public funds entrusted to him. It 
is a maxim of the pay department to pay to every officer and enlisted 
man the full pay and allowances due to him and it is also a maxim not 
to pay, particularly to enlisted men, sums that will in all probability 
require subsequent checkage against the man’s account. It is a 
peculiarity of human nature to accept as just dues any and all sums 
handed out by a paymaster and to look upon a checkage as a personal 
injustice and one inflicted by the paymaster himself more than 
through the operation of a law. So discretion is necessary in effecting 
these payments in order that the motto of the pay department “ We 
Strive to Please” may be more than a mere selling phrase. 

On the subject of discretion in the expenditure of public money, 
it may be said that “ There are many ways to kill a cat” and this 
applies. While the regulations are written, and pay department 
administration is found, to a great extent, in the Manual of the 
Paymaster’s Department, there are many things that can be done for 
the comfort of officers and enlisted men and their families that may 
require a slight deviation from regulations and still may be legal. 
Here is where discretion comes in and here is where an officer of the 
pay department needs a thorough knowledge of his work in order to 
draw the line. And a detailed officer of the department should 
remember that it is not necessarily the sphere of a paymaster always 
to be exactly legal, but it is his duty, while maintaining the legality 
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of his payments, to serve the line and to accommodate them in every 
way possible. Here again discretion is necessary. 

The majority of line officers look with considerable apprehension 
upon the acceptance of responsibility for public funds. This appre- 
hension is, under our present system, to a great extent justified; for 
the pay department is required to disburse millions of dollars annually 
through its officers with the assistance of enlisted men as clerks. It 
can be readily seen that under such circumstances it is essential to 
the protection of a paymaster and his bondsman that the paymaster 
have a pretty definite idea as to what he is doing and a very thorough 
knowledge of the working details of his office. While the pay clerk 
is bonded, no one else of the usual office force of ten clerks gives a 
bond. But little is known of their antecedents, and less of their lives 
outside the office. Excepting possibly regimental offices of small 
regiments, it is impracticable for the paymaster, or his clerk, to per- 
form the various mechanical operations necessary in the preparation 
of money vouchers, or the preparation of pay rolls and, while a system 
of checks on the work of the men can to some extent be developed, 
the work of these men must, in most instances, be accepted as pre- 
sented for consideration and payments made upon vouchers prepared 
by them without delaying for a personal checking by the paymaster. 
The work of the office must go forward, vouchers and rolls must 
be settled without too great a delay. 

While through the system of administrative analysis of the 
accounts of assistant paymasters by the office of the Paymaster of 
the Marine Corps insures a quick and accurate audit of the account 
analyzed; it must be understood that the account submitted during 
the month involves payments made in the preceding month and that 
the administrative analysis is usually, at best, received about six weeks 
after the payments have been made. This situation may seem rather 
formidable and to present great financial danger, but as a matter of 
fact it does not. The fact that it does not speaks in the highest praise 
of the enlisted men of the Marine Corps employed in paymaster’s 
offices. The type of men usually found in the pay offices is of 
the highest. 

The detailed officer coming into the department should realize at 
once that his greatest insurance against loss lies in the loyalty of his 
enlisted clerks to him and their interest in the performance of their 
duties and by every effort he should endeavor to promote these two 
highly essential conditions. He should, further, remember that the 
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sluggard, the uninterested man, the unresponsive man, and the clock- 
watcher had best be eliminated from his force as promptly as possible. 

In an experience covering fifteen years in the pay department, the 
writer has found another type of man who is dangerous to office 
efficiency. He is the man who considers himself a specialist in a par- 
ticular line of work. This usually arises from allowing a clerk to 
perform only one type of work for a long period. Not only is such a 
situation dangerous because the man comes to consider himself as 
essential to the office and unreplaceable, but his work is liable to 
become mechanical and he to lose interest in the general office effi- 
ciency. The writer has found it the best system, to stimulate interest 
and to avoid mechanical work in which but very little intelligence 
enters, to interchange desks amongst the clerks about every six 
months. This will also avoid embarrassment in the case of illness or 
absence of a clerk. As far as possible, all clerks should be taught 
all phases of the office routine. 

While not going into the details of the administration of a pay- 
master’s office, there are certain things which may be mentioned in 
connection therewith which will be useful to the detailed paymaster. 

It has been the writer’s system to place as much responsibility 
upon the enlisted clerks as he deemed the individual capable of carry- 
ing. It has been found particularly useful to allow men to originate 
the routine correspondence emanating from their desks. This corre- 
spondence, of course, passes over the desk of the pay clerk in the 
office. It is believed, and experience justifies this belief, that a man 
takes more interest in his labors if he originates all correspondence 
incident thereto. This must not be taken to apply to special cases 
requiring instructions from the pay clerk or the paymaster himself 
and enlisted clerks should be taught to bring such special cases to the 
attention of the proper person. 

The paymaster should evidence an interest in the work of the 
individuals in his office and in order to do so properly, he should 
familiarize himself at once with the routine operations of the office. 
This involves the practical methods of audit of pay rolls, the keeping 
of the cash account, the preparation of the Account Current and its 
supporting papers, the preparation of the Recapitulation and Tran- 
script and the various steps necessary in the preparation of a final 
settlement. The paymaster should also be familiar with the filing 
system of his office. The best method of attaining this familiarity is 
by the actual preparation of these papers by the paymaster while 
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under instruction. In all cases where the writer has been assigned 
detailed officers for instruction, he has required of them the prepara- 
tion of the Account Current, the actual audit of pay rolls and the 
preparation of the various routine papers and forms that pass through 
the office and that form a part of the monthly account. It is only 
by the practical knowledge in such cases that the paymaster can intelli- 
gently express his interest in the work of those under him. 

It has been the custom of the writer, and he recommends it to 
others, to require enlisted men to initial work done by them, particu- 
larly in connection with the audit of pay rolls and the preparation 
of final settlements. By this method, when the analysis of an account 
is received in a pay office, it is a simple thing to call in the man who is 
responsible for an item appearing in the analysis, and to show him 
his error and the methods of avoiding a recurrence thereof. It has 
never been the policy of the writer to strongly criticize an enlisted 
man for an error in an account—none of us are unfallible—but it 
has been his practice to censure men for a repetition of such an error, 
especially after the original mistake has been carefully explained, 

For the efficient administration of a pay office, it is essential that 
the pay clerk in the office be the real chief clerk. By this it is meant 
that his duties should be supervisory in all matters with the exception 
of the handling of the cash book, the checks, and the mail. These 
operations should be original with him and he should have direct 
charge of them. To allow a pay clerk to perform too much of the 
mechanical or routine side of the office means an immediate sacrifice 
of office efficiency because systematic routine will be lost. No one 
man can perform all of the routine operations of a pay office and these 
operations must be systematically distributed through the force and 
be under the direct supervision of the pay clerk. The direct control 
of the personnel of the office should also be under him and no clerk 
in the office should, except in the absence of the pay clerk, go directly 
to the paymaster. If this is allowed, confusion will immediately 
ensue. Remember that in the right type of man, responsibility breeds 
interest and efficiency. 

Every officer of the line detailed to the pay department should seek 
a period of at least six months under instruction in an established 
office. While there, not only should he devote his time to the study 
of laws and regulations affecting the pay department as are found in 
the various manuals and published volumes, but he should set aside a 
certain portion of his day to familiarize himself with the routine oper- 
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ations of the office and the mechanical operations involved in the 
preparation of returns and forms, for as soon as he starts out by 
himself he must be prepared to answer questions. 

To attain office efficiency and to maintain the interest on the part 
of his clerks they must be encouraged to come to him, through the 
pay clerk, with any questions arising in connection with their work 
where his advice and decision is necessary, and these decisions he 
must be prepared to make unless he is to accept the position of a 
figurehead and let his pay clerk run the office. While our pay clerks 
are an exceptionally fine class of men, it is asking too much of human 
nature to expect them to make decisions, to establish systems and to 
maintain office discipline under an officer whose knowledge of his 
work is inferior to their own, after he has been given an opportunity 
to familiarize himself with that work. The responsibility for the 
disbursement of money, and office efficiency, rests with the paymaster, 
and he should not pass it along to the pay clerk. 

It may be said to the detailed line officers coming into the pay 
department that there is nothing mysterious about the duties that will 
confront them. The task will appear rather formidable on first view, 
for the subject will be entirely new and the details of the work may 
seem tremendous. The solution of the situation confronting the 
detailed officer is intelligent study and intensive application for the 
first six months. Lay a foundation and then keep up with the pro- 
cession. But immediately he must seek for loyalty in his office force, 
and give loyalty to those above him. To attain this, he must be 
prepared to administer his office with justice and consideration to 
the men under him, and in accordance with the desires of those higher 
up. He must keep faith both above and below. He must accept his 
responsibilities and take an intelligent interest not only in his work, 
but in the work of those under him. He must strive for the best 
working conditions possible for his clerks and he must exercise 
initiative in playing up to the departmental problems that are pre- 
sented to him, and be prepared to make his own decisions and to 
administer his office with the aid of his experienced clerk without 
continually leaning on the Paymaster’s Office at Headquarters 
for guidance. 

A good line officer will make a good paymaster and will soon 
adapt himself to the conditions he will find in the pay department, 
but an indifferent line officer will make an impossible paymaster. 
He will fail in the performance of his duties as a paymaster, for 
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the same reasons that he has failed as a line officer, and his failure will 
be more apparent because a paymaster can be a great agency in the 
comfort and contentment of the officers and enlisted men borne on his 
rolls if he is efficient, but if he is hesitant, ignorant of his duties, 
not interested in the work assigned to him, he becomes a positive 
annoyance not only to the head of the pay department, but to all 
officers so unfortunate as to be paid from his office, and he becomes 
a positive menace to the happiness and contentment of the 
enlisted men. 

If he is diligent and interested in his new duties, if he comes 
to realize that “ We Strive To Please” has a real meaning in the 
Pay Department, he will come to enjoy the work and take a self- 
respecting pride in keeping faith each day with the desires of those 
above him, that the Pay Department shall serve the Line in promoting 
its welfare and contentment. 
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SELLING THE CORPS 
By LizuteENANT ArtTuHuR J. Burks, U.S.M.C, 


one is seeking a position one’s commodity is oneself. If one 
is established in any sort of business one must exploit that 

business so skilfully that the goods upon which the success of that 
business depends will be displayed to the very best advantage. Can 
one think of any interest or enterprise where the essence of proper 
salesmanship does not apply if success is to become a surety? Take, 
for example, that branch of our government’s service which furnishes 
most of us with what we are pleased to term our “ careers ”—are 
we successful salesmen of our chosen commodity? Do we keep our 
beloved Corps as much in the public eye as it lies within our several 
powers to do? Can ten per cent. of us answer in the affirmative ? 

Here is a little incident that should illustrate my meaning: 

Prior to the great war I had never heard of the Marine Corps. 
It was only a lucky chance that directed my feet toward a certain 
Recruiting Station on Yesler Way in Seattle. The people in that 
section of the country from which I came knew even less about the 
Corps than did I—and we were not exactly hayseeds, either. We 
possessed our quota of public spirit and patriotism, and that little 
corner of our United States sent its proper percentage of sons into 
the trenches—and played slow marches over some of them that were 
brought home a while ago; yet I reported in at Mare Island before 
I was able to tell the difference between a Marine and a soldier! 
A few weeks later, in no less a city than ’Frisco, an elderly old gentle- 
man stopped me on the street and asked me what branch of the 
service I hailed from! Just now the Corps is a bit more in the public 
eye because of what it accomplished in the Big War. But how soon 
will it forget if we do not keep up our salesmanship? 

I was in one barracks in Quantico which housed thirty-six men. 
In this thirty-six men thirty-three states were represented. Surely 
the entire Corps must contain men from each and every State in the 
Union. Iam sure that a perusal of the Navy Blue Book would show 
that there is at least one officer from each State. What is each one 
of those officers doing to sell his commodity? If he is doing nothing, 
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what is his rank as a salesman? And of the officers named, how 
many are from little country towns and country districts? It seems 
to me that, in salesmanship, the officers should set the examples for 
the men who serve under them. It is not enough for the enlisted 
man who goes on furlough to brag about his Corps—that will help, 
yes—but let us consider wherein the officer may do his little bit along 
with his men. Say that Lieutenant Jones comes from some little 
hamlet in Oregon. Surely in Blankville, Oregon, there are lusty sons 
who would do honor to the Corps were it possible to reach them. 
Many of these lusty sons know that Lieutenant Jones is an officer in 
the Marine Corps, may even stick out their chests because of the 
reflected honor when they mention his name and record to visitors; 
yet what do the lusty sons really know about the Corps? Little more 
than the name—and the somewhat nebulous record of a native son. 
Whose fault is it that those lusty sons do not know all that there is 
to know about the Marine Corps? Maybe some of it is due to their 
own ignorance—undoubtedly a great deal of it lies at the door of 
Lieutenant Jones. When Jones writes home to the folks does he tell 
them what he is doing, about the Corps, her traditions, ambitions, and 
probable future—or does he send the dutiful weekly screed which 
merely satisfies his people that he is well and happy. Maybe his 
folks have a group of his pictures; but do they know the meaning of 
the emblem on his cap and on the buttons of his uniform? Suppose 
Jones should suddenly open up his soul and tell the folks just what 
he thinks of the Corps, glossing over no details, painting the Corps 
as he should see it if he really honors it—would the neighbors receive 
the news by relay? Would they? Trust a proud parent to see to that! 

This is one way. Then, among the officers, there should be any 
number who possess a certain facility with their pens—witness the 
articles in the Gazetre. Doesn’t the name of a man who has accom- 
plished something a wee bit out of the ordinary carry with it the 
right to a hearing? How many of those in the Blue Book could get 
a hearing in some little country paper if they chose? Not necessarily 
through dry-as-dust articles which nobody ever reads. Little scraps 
of news and comment lie at our hands every day and we pass them 
by; isn’t it possible that these little scraps might prove edible to the 
folks at home and the neighbors we used to know? I have seen the 
names of some of our officers on the front pages of popular magazines 
and turned the pages to read ripping short stories beneath those 
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names. One-tenth of the effort required to turn out a story which 
a high-toned editor would buy for a magazine would turn out a story 
that the lusty youths at home would devour with avidity because 
Lieutenant Jones wrote it. Newspapers are not so choicy and every- 
body reads them. The old Marine Corps furnishes countless skeletons 
for countless short stories and, because no two men would see those 
skeletons alike, there is little chance for repetition. One may write 
up the essential details absolutely true to life and still produce a 
story that any layman would sit up to devour—one has merely to 
mix the ingredients and stir them properly. How about a letter to 
the editor? How many of us ever take the time, or think it worth 
while to write such letters? 

It is not for me to say whether or not the country boy makes a 
better soldier than his city cousin; but I know from experience that 
the soil of the country hamlet breeds the desire for adventure; that 
everyday routine behind either desk or plow breeds the desire to spread 
one’s wings to see if they are sail-worthy. Within each and every 
one of us flows the blood of the adventurer ; not one of us but dreams 
away a part of his time while his eyes strive to look over the horizon 
into the luring boundaries of the Country Beyond. Things which lie 
ready to hand become commonplace and unworthy of notice; it is the 
unseen thing which lies Just Around the Corner that keeps on beckon- 
ing. Daily the lusty country boy leaves his home nest to go a-ventur- 
ing, with nothing to guide his footsteps but the filmy finger which 
points toward the boundaries of the Unexplored. Often that finger 
points the way to trouble and tragedy for the boy; if you or I had the 
power to guide his footsteps would we turn indifferently aside, even 
though we knew that by doing otherwise we might help him to carve 
out a useful and happy future for himself? Certainly we would not— 
yet we do it daily just the same. 

Regardless of how good the old Corps may be, there is not, or 
should not be, any one of its members unwilling to assist in making 
it even better. What better assistance could one render than by way 
of helping to pick and choose those whom, if one is an officer one 
guides and disciplines, and with whom one must associate if one is 
an enlisted man? Right now, as you read this, does there not come 
to your mind’s eye the picture of some fine fellow you knew at home 
who would be a welcome addition to the Corps, and whose feet tingle 
with the urge of the Restless Ones? Some fellow who needs but 
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a single word from you to take the step which will probably decide 
his whole future? Certainly! Then why is it that you hesitate to 
drop him a line and tell him what you think of the outfit? If you are 
ashamed of the Corps, you should not be in it; if you are not, in what 
cause more worthy could you stretch out a helping hand with mutual 
benefit to your Corps and to that fellow you know at home? 

The Marine Corps has made a wonderful name for itself. When 
it is spoken of superlatives are strictly in order—‘‘cream of the 
country’s manhood,” “ he-men,” and the like; yet I am sure that every 
man who reads this has met more than one fellow in the uniform of 
the Corps who does not belong in that uniform, nor in any uniform, 
since he does not know the meaning of honor or would follow its 
dictates if he did know. Can’t you think of many a fine chap in civies 
who could fill that chap’s shoes as they should be filled? Can you 
see those old friends at home in the position of the accused before a 
General Courts-martial on any charges envolving moral turpitude? 
It is common knowledge that more than one strapping fellow, with the 
physical development of a Hercules—and the morals of a degenerate 
—-slides past the recruiting officer. No man is infallible and every 
one makes mistakes; no recruiting officer can look into the heart 
of an applicant and read what is written there—it is only afterward 
that the writing, under the spell of barrack life, comes to light for all 
to read. Then there is a Courts-martial that no member of a court 
would wish to place before his friends on the outside; the details 
fill him with shame because the accused wears the same uniform that 
he himself is trying to honor. Courts-martial Orders will bear me out 
in this, while such places as 84 and Portsmouth are living monu- 
ments to the dollars which the Government yearly expends upon 
these wayward ones. She would spend it anyway, say you? Proba- 
bly so; but a man who enters Sing Sing in civilian clothes is not near 
as conspicuous as he who enters Portsmouth in the uniform of the 
Corps! Just now, when it seems that all the world is against that 
which the man in uniform represents, is that man thrice conspicuous. 

If we wish a paternal government to certify a future for us, we 
must show that government that we are worthy of being thus certified. 
The Corps is so small that she should literally be able to pick and 
choose; that she is not always able to do is because so many of her 
members are lacking in certain elements of salesmanship or because 
the necessity for good salesmanship has never been brought to 
their attention. 
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Among the officers who might aid in this important work I believe 
that the junior officers could best fill the bill; officers in the higher 
grades are usually men who have spent a greater number of years in 
the Corps and who have, to a certain extent—whether they admit it 
or not—lost touch with the Outside. The younger officers who are 
still in touch with a great number of civilian friends, to whom the 
Corps is as yet by way of being the beginning of the Big Adventure, 
are peculiarly fitted because they are still groping ahead in an effort 
to look Around the Corner. At teas and dinners they listen with all 
their ears to the reminescing of the oldtimers, reading into these 
tales every bit of the Romance that they contain, while the oldtimers 
themselves are recalling only the things that they like to remember, 
but which have become so much a part of themselves as have grown 
more or less commonplace—and it takes a genius to see glamour in 
the commonplace. Do you not, as a young officer, feel that there are 
many young fellows on the Outside who would give their right arms 
to listen in on these stories or, better still, to have a part in living 
them? If they thrill you, why should they not thrill the boy Outside? 
Don’t you feel that you possess the ability to make the boy Outside 
hear those same tales through your own ears? No man’s pen lacks 
facility when it records that which appeals strongly to its user. 

Most young fellows who are looking to the service for a career, 
broach the subject to their elders with a great deal of diffidence, hav- 
ing at one time or another heard those same elders speak of the 
service in most disparaging tones. Usually the low esteem in which 
the service is held by those of a past generation is engendered by 
ignorance. When I entered the service I had first to listen to a 
monologue by an uncle of mine who had done his bit in ’98 and ’9g9. 
The tales he told of iron-bound discipline enforced by top-sergeants 
with the butt of a rifle, and of the inevitable cursing which an officer 
was wont to heap upon the head of the youngster guilty of mistake, 
were enough to make one grind his teeth and clench his hands just to 
visualize it. Much of it may have been the accumulated exaggeration 
of intervening years, but it left me with very grave doubts as to 
whether or not I should ever be able to measure up—and if I were 
able so to do, what should it all profit me in the end? To me at 
that time bowing to discipline meant the loss of individuality ; it meant 
that I became a mere machine, subject to the skilful touch of a drill- 
master. I wager that this idea, held by those to whom the boy on 
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the Outside is accustomed to going for advice before taking any 
important step, has changed but little. You and I have the power 
to change that idea, at least among the people we are so fortunate as 
to know. Public opinion is molded almost entirely by the Press—the 
Press may become one of our most powerful allies in building the 
Corps. By a great‘many people the idea is held that the Marine Corps 
is a muchly over-advertised organization ; yet that said Press may be 
made to aid us if we approach her in the proper manner. 

The man, officer or enlisted, who has been in the service for 
any length of time, is very apt to become insular. In-time civilians 
become to him as very strange folk, people of another country alto- 
gether. In becoming insular one loses touch with the very element 
one has sworn to serve. When one is on leave and in the company 
of civilians one has every right to be proud of one’s calling; but 
one must not lose sight of the fact that one is a public servant. There 
are few of us who have not met the fellow who considered himself 
head and shoulders above his civilian brethren and who took pains to 
let those brethren know it. That one advertises the Corps, yes; but 
does he leave his brethren with a desire to buy or with a bad taste 
in his mouth? The man in uniform, because he is in uniform, should 
set his civilian brethren an example in courtesy and manliness—and 
if he does this there are few better ways in which he can sell his 
commodity—the Corps. In any business which is succeeding there 
are department heads who strive to increase their lists of acquaint- 
ances among their contemporaries in other businesses—this is a fur- 
ther and valuable aid to salesmanship. Why may not the same thing 
be practised in the Corps? There is no reason except that habits of 
thought and action breed an insularity which is, at least partially, 
the fault of the individual. The people whom we serve should know 
what we are doing. If they did know there would be fewer miscon- 
ceptions as to what constitutes life and duty in the service. 

This little article is merely by way of being a suggestion. If it 
should inspire you to think along this line, or along other lines of 
salesmanship which may, to you, seem better, it has accomplished 
its mission. Perhaps this little idea may not seem feasible to you; 
I have found it to be worthwhile. Perhaps your ideas may be 
different than mine: if they serve the purpose the result is the same—- 
each salesman has his own methods, changing them only when he finds 
better ones—if he is a success no one cares how he does it, looking 
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only to the result of his endeavor. I believe in the personal touch 
whenever its application is possible; you believe in the efficacy of 
posters—why may not one supplement the other? 

Methods, as long as they are ethical, need not be questioned; if 
they produce results there is nothing more to seek. By the results are 
the methods shown to be proper or improper. The Corps is judged 
by its individual members. By looking carefully about us and select- 
ing those members we cater to a judgment that does us honor, individ- 
ually and as an organization. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
By Major Jesse F. Dyer, U.S.M.C. 


OME time ago the writer commenced to make “ notes.” 
Originally these were made as reminders, in connection with 
possible changes in organization and administration in a par- 

ticular office or command. 

Later on, they were continued with a view to collecting data for 
conferences in officers’ school courses. 

It is the opinion of the writer that a school course which imparts 
information only, which does not demand of the students attempts at 
original thinking, is not a satisfactory course for the Marine Corps. 
Consequently, the notes contain matter for discussion rather than 
for memorizing. 

In many cases quotations were made without noting the source. 
This is regretted, but cannot be corrected now. 





“The Marine Corps is intended to be a fighting body and we 
should not ask it to assume all sorts of civil and political responsibilities 
unless we develop within it a group of specially trained men.” 
(Dr. Carl Kelsey’s report on conditions in Haiti and Santo Domingo. ) 

There is no question about the intention to keep the Marine Corps 
a fighting body. 

No responsible person would contemplate the abandonment, or 
even the lessening, of our efforts to educate the Marine Corps person- 
nel along such lines that they may deserve the reputation for being the 
best fighting body in the world. 

With that aim in view, and having in mind the general service con- 
ditions, is it practically possible to develop a group of officers specially 
trained for civil and political responsibilities ? 

Certainly the Marine Corps Schools could not undertake the task. 
The most that could be expected from those schools would be a revis- 
ion of their law and military government courses, for the purpose of 
emphasizing the bearing of those subjects on civil administration. 

It is evident that the problem is one calling for specialization. The 
best that Headquarters can do in this connection is to announce its 
approval of officers specializing in the subject matter, to assist those 
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interested to secure necessary schooling in civil institutions of learning, 
and keep them in mind when making assignments for duty. 

Men should be given work in which they are really interested. 
Consequently, the initiative in commencing and in carrying on the 
specialized education must rest in individual officers. Once they 
demonstrate a sincere interest in so educating themselves, and indi- 
cate some qualifications for the work, Headquarters should manifest 
its interest and lend its codperation. 





“You military men do get so precise and minute. I suppose it 
is because you have mostly to deal with one another, and the majority 
of you enjoy weak intellects.” 

Let us hope the author who wrote that did not happen to hit upon 
the real reason for the multiplication of laws, regulations, and written 
orders of various kinds, nor for their numerous, precise, and minute 
instructions upon all matters of greater and of lesser importance. 

Possibly the authors of such service publications look on these 
as being in the nature of text-books and pamphlets. They may have 
been inspired by the idea expressed by Mr. Elihu Root: “ The 
creation of institutions which, in an orderly way, may crystallize and 
present and preserve the opinions of men who are especially competent 
to form them in each field and branch of public affairs, is a necessary 
part of the process of free self-government.” 

By having them embodied in laws, regulations, manuals, or other 
more or less permanent publications, the opinions of our specially 
competent officers may be preserved. Would it not, however, be 
better to have much of those opinions expressed in text-books, or 
passed along through conference or lecture in our schools, by these 
especially competent officers, rather than expressed in a more bind- 
ing way? 

It has been said that long, precise and minute orders and regula- 
tions indicate a state of ignorance on the part of subordinates. Such 
a state might be excusable in a body of temporary officers, or of 
permanent officers of short service. Even when necessary, however, 
they are an evil. 

“ Long operations orders do not suit the rapidly changing situa- 
tions of the war of movement, which demand prompt decisions. These 
decisions can only be expressed and transmitted when the commander, 
taking in the whole situation, limits himself to giving his immediate 
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subordinates their mission, their means, and ther exact sphere 
of action.” 

If we expect to educate ourselves for “ the war of movement,” we 
should apply the same universal principles to all kinds of orders, 
whether administrative or tactical. Most of our time is allotted to 
administration. If we cannot practice, in administration, the prin- 
ciples that equally apply to the writing of a combat order, there will 
not be adequate time for us to educate ourselves for the war 


of movement. 





“The net result of passing laws to protect fools from the conse- 
quences of folly is to breed a world of fools.” 

The net result of multiplying orders and regulations to specifically 
warn every fool of the consequences of his folly is to encourage fool- 
ishness in the service. 

Local orders and regulations which plagarize, or attempt to cover 
the minute details, of the Articles for the Government of the Navy, 
or the Army Guard Manual, for instance, indicate that the personnel 
are either ignorant or indifferent to their duties. Is the multiplication 
of such orders and regulations the proper way to correct such unsatis- 
factory conditions ? 





A business man, in discharging an employee, told him: “ These 
are the reasons why you are being fired. Not because you aren't able; 
* * * But because I want to give you a jolt right early in your career 
when it may do some good. You have neglected to do the things | 
confided to you in order to do the things that seemed to you more 
important. You have been trying to shoulder my job of planning for 
the future of this business, which is entirely commendable; but, in 
doing that, you have made it necessary for me to take over your job, 
which is bad organization. I don’t want to keep you at little things 
all your life; but no one is fit to run a business who hasn’t learned 
that little, detailed things can either make or wreck it.” 

The reason so few officers are really expert in preparing field 
orders is because they lack practice in preparing the details. Probably 
most officers are making efforts to improve their education, by solving 
problems they find in text-books, or in mailing lists. Not so many 
ever get down to the details of the field order they decide they would 
issue as a solution to a problem. They are more apt to rest with a 
mental “ decision.” 
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A similar failure to appreciate the importance of becoming per- 
fect in details is noted whenever a study of service-record books is 
made. It is not at all unusual to find officers’ signatures on incorrectly 
recorded courts-martial memoranda, for one instance. 

The propaganda in favor of the man of “ vision” and against the 
man of detail is largely responsible for much careless workmanship. 

Neglect of details will make vain the best conceived strategic plans. 

Genius has been aptly defined as an infinite capacity for perfec- 
tion in details. 

Napoleon was not above attending to what are sometimes termed 
petty details. His despatches no more clearly indicated his broad 
vision than they did his thorough grasp of small details. 

Any officer who attempts to slur over details, while a junior, is 
developing a habit which will be ruinous to his future efficiency. 





Paragraph 203, Marine Corps Manual, gives the general policy 
of the Marine Corps relative to the appointment of Marine Gunners. 
In making recommendations for promotion of noncommissioned offi- 
cers to that rank, the fact that we are a Marine Corps should not be 
lost sight of. In other words, a noncommissioned officer should have 
had the experience of sea service before promotion to the rank 
of Marine Gunner. 

Referring again to the general policy, it appears that candidates 
for promotion to the rank of Marine Gunner should have had foreign 
shore service, and they should have expert knowledge of infan- 
try weapons. 

In some cases a commissioned officer will know a noncommis- 
sioned officer who, by length of service, knowledge, and character 
appears to be excellent material for promotion to the rank of Marine 
Gunner ; but who, through no desire on his own part, has not had 
the benefit of sea service. 

In such case, the question is presented, whether to recommend the 
man or, by not doing so, delay his promotion indefinitely. 

It is suggested a recommendation be made, coupled with the pro- 
vision that the noncommissioned officer be detailed for sea duty at 
the first opportunity and a tour of sea duty to be completed before 
his examination for promotion. 

In a similar manner, officers should interest themselves, and should 
exercise their initiative, in making it possible for senior noncommis- 
sioned officers to obtain experience in artillery, machine gun, and light 
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mortar and one-pounder units, as well as in units armed only with 
the rifle. 

It should be remembered that we have to train our senior non- 
commissioned officers not only for promotion to the warrant grade, 
but for commissions as well. 

In case of war, we will have to draw heavily on the enlisted ranks 
to supply the additional officers made necessary on mobilization. 
Then, too, in campaign, casualties in the commissioned ranks will 
necessitate noncommissioned officers taking command of platoons 
and companies. Perhaps, in the next war, it may become necessary 
for noncommissioned officers to command detachments of Marines 
on battleships. 

In times of peace we always have a constant demand for educated 
noncommissioned officers. They are needed for detail as commis- 
sioned officers of the Gendarmerie d’Haiti. Again in many commands 
there are not sufficient commissioned officers. Educated noncommis- 
sioned officers could perform many of the duties that would, other- 
wise, remain undone, or not be done well. 

A commander who does not systematically train his noncommis- 
sioned officers for higher rank and for enlarged responsibilities, 
overlooks an opportunity to coOperate in one of the most important 
activities of the Marine Corps. 

‘Education is founded on character. Character is developed 
by discipline.” 

The dictionary tells us that discipline, as a noun, means, “ mental 
or moral training,” among other things. Change the,word “or” to 
“and ’—‘“ mental and moral training ’’—and we find that discipline 
means education. 

A disciplined command, then, means an educated command. In 
such a command the mental and moral faculties of the personnel have 
been systematically trained to an effective degree. Such personnel 
knows what to do, how to do it, and can be trusted to do what they 
know should be done. 

Too much stress is generally placed on the question of punishment 
in many commands. If the individuals of a command are not being 
educated, if impulse is not systematically given to the development 
of their mental and moral faculties, by precept and by example, little 
can be accomplished for them by means of punishment. 

Cheerful obedience comes from those who are interested in codper- 
ation. To interest a man in the military profession, he must be 
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taught professional subjects. The profession is comprehensive enough 
to cover an unlimited number of subjects, from housekeeping to 
strategy. No matter what the conditions of service may be in any 
particular command, there is no reason why instruction in profes- 
sional subjects should not be systematically given to every individual. 

If the instruction be wisely planned, and if the instructors 
be competent leaders, the discipline of the command will con- 
stantly improve. 





“People never learn how to do things until they do them 
themselves.” 

Before a corporal is promoted to the rank of sergeant, he is 
supposed to know how to accomplish the paper work of a company 
office. A sergeant is presumed to be competent to act as first sergeant 
on a moment’s notice. 

Various schemes, to train sergeants in company office work, have 
been tried in the Marine Corps. One only, gives sure results. The 
student should actually secure and enter the necessary data, from day 
to day, for the required reports and returns. At the proper time, he 
should actually make out the reports and returns. When he shall 
have done all this correctly, it is time for him to graduate, and 
for another student to take his place. 

Sometimes considerable preliminary work is necessary, before the 
student is prepared to undertake the above training. He may have to 
take a course in typewriting—the hunt-and-hit system if no more. 

All sergeants are subject to assignment as mess sergeants. How 
much is being done to prepare those sergeants who are untrained in 
the duties of mess sergeant? How many corporals—future sergeants 
—are being trained to serve as mess sergeants? 

A candidate for promotion to the rank of sergeant is supposed 
to be examined in the duties of a sergeant. Of such duties, that of 
managing a mess is one. How many examining boards examine can- 
didates in that subject? 

A systematic course should be planned, in each organization, so 
that future candidates for promotion to the rank of sergeant may 
learn the duties of a sergeant, and the deficiencies in the education 
of those already in the rank may be corrected. The method of 
instruction should provide for practical experience on the student’s 
part before a certificate of proficiency is issued. 
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Commissioned, warrant, and noncommissioned officers, who work 
entirely under programs and schedules prepared by their superiors, 
are not cultivating self-dependence. Consequently, they are not pre- 
paring themselves for leadership in campaign. 

Each leader, down to the squad leader, should be charged with 
planning courses of instruction and training for his particular unit. 

No one can learn how to make out a schedule of training, until 
he does make out one himself. 

By learning how to make out a schedule, he obtains training in 
the subject of planning. For tactical success, it is requisite that all 
troop leaders be trained in planning. 

It is entirely possible for a higher command to issue programs, 
and even detailed schedules of training, to include the instruction and 
training of the private in the ranks. Each day, each hour of the day, 
may be thus provided for. However, should this be done, the 
minds of junior leaders very likely would not work independently 
at all. The juniors would be trained in dependence rather than 
in self-dependence. 





“ The gregarious and slavish instincts of most men, their tendency 
to depend upon leaders and to shrink from the responsibility of 
standing and acting alone, their general lack of free and original 
thought, and the frequency and readiness with which they accept 
the opinions of those in authority, are all evidence that they are not 
descended from independent and self-reliant pairs.” 

Commissioned, warrant and noncommissioned officers are assumed 
to be leaders. If they are, then they will seek responsibility, and not 
wait to have it thrust upon them. They should have little difficulty 
in directing the opinion of such bodies of men as are intrusted to 
their leadership. 

By so much as they exercise their own initiative in their own com- 
mands, by so much are officers leaders. By so much as they obtain 
the confidence of their superiors, by the same measure do they remove 
any restrictions to the free exercise of their initiative. 

Any officer can determine for himself how far he is capable of 
standing and acting alone. It is not a matter of opinion, either his 
own or another’s. It is to be judged by just how much he does 
stand and act alone from day to day. Competent leaders do not spring 
into being. 
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“A specialized person can be of service to the world only if 
he codperates.” 

In order to successfully codperate, the specialist must have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the mission as a whole. For that reason, perma- 
nent staff officers are detailed to take the line courses at the Army 
and Navy schools and colleges. 

In the Marine Corps, it is really a great waste of time and of 
effort to train officers as specialists, unless there be some assurance 
of their co6éperation, of their employing their special knowledge for 
the benefit of the Corps as a whole. 

Every officer who is engaged in special work should keep before 
him the question: “ Am I codperating to the best of my ability to 
improve the general efficiency of the organization to which I am 
attached and the efficiency of the Marine Corps as a whole?” 

From the point of view of the higher command of the Navy, all 
Marines are specialists. Consequently, we must have in mind our 
duty to codperate in maintaining and in improving the efficiency of 
the Naval service, as a whole. 





Referring to professional writers and speakers, an editorial in 
the Kansas City Star claimed that, in many instances: “ They culti- 
vate smart sayings without regard to the facts. They find fault 
because it is easier to be interesting in that vein. So their first 
anxiety is to be readable, even at the sacrifice of the truth. * * * 
We see the result in a flow of smart but untrustworthy articles by 
writers who let themselves go where the prestige and money lie.” 

This same temptation to be smart is to be found in other than 
professional writers and speakers. The commanding officer, who 
brightens his office hours with sarcastic remarks to the man on report, 
is playing to his small audience, while undermining the discipline of 
his own command. 

We used to hear rather frequently from “ the practical soldier,” 
the officer who despised theory. Sometimes his statements arose 
from ignorance, pure and simple. More often they were inspired by 
the temptation to be smart. 

The inferiority complex may have much to do with the fault 
finding that is still prevalent. Again, many fault finders are simply 
trying to establish alibis for their failure to be producers. Still, much 
of our service fault finding can be traced to that same temptation 
to be smart. 
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As indicated in the editorial, the evil of yielding to the temptation 
to be smart largely lies in making men untrustworthy. They lose 
interest in learning the facts of a subject matter before pronouncing 
judgment. They grow untruthful and do not hesitate to distort, or 
disregard, the truth, even when they know it. 





The great Chinese philosopher said: “To govern simply by 
statute, and to reduce all to order by means of pains and penalties, is 
to render the people evasive and devoid of any sense of shame.” 

Our own Abraham Lincoln touched the same thought when he 
wrote: “ Whoever molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes or pronounces judicial decisions. He makes possible 
the enforcement of them, else impossible.” 

For generations temperance workers put their efforts into a 
campaign to mold public sentiment against the liquor traffic. Their 
success is a matter of historical record. 

Since the enactment of the Constitutional amendment and the 
Federal laws to make illegal and to punish those who traffic in intoxi- 
cating beverages, the temperance workers seem to concentrate their 
efforts on obtaining convictions against offenders. With at least a 
partial abandonment of their campaign of education, is the unenforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws not partly accounted for? 

Apply the lesson to service matters. There is a public sentiment, 
to be molded, in the service. How many of us are attempting to 
mold this public sentiment to a compliance with existing laws, regu- 
lations, and customs of the service? And how many are attempting 
to improve conditions by inspiring more laws, regulations and orders? 

It is not so hard to mold public sentiment in any command. The 
Major General Commandant expressed the idea in his letter No. 2 
to all officers of the Marine Corps, and gave an example of where 
public sentiment in one company had been well molded. 





“The desire of excellence is the necessary attribute of those who 
excel. We work little for a thing unless we wish for it. But we 
cannot of ourselves estimate the degree of our success in what we 
strive for; that task is left for others. With the desire for excellence 
comes, therefore, the desire for approbation. And this distinguishes 
intellectual excellence from moral excellence; for the latter has no 
necessity of human tribunal; it is more inclined to shrink from the 
public than to invite the public to be its judge.” Bulwer-Lytton. 
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It is normal for officers and enlisted men to have a desire for 
intellectual excellence in their profession. Regulars are all volun- 
teers for service in general. In many instances they are volunteers 
for the particular duties to which assigned. They are, then, intensely 
interested in the estimates of the degree of their success, as recorded 
by their commanding officers. 

It sometimes happens that a junior has worked hard and thinks 
he excels; but he lacks evidence of his success. His commanding 
officer may have made a very commendatory report of fitness on him, 
may have spoken to others in his praise; but of this the junior may 
know nothing. 

Even older officers of assured reputations like and are stimulated 
by appreciation. A junior officer or enlisted man almost invariably 
slumps in his work, unless he receives approbation for his striving 
to excel. 

It follows, therefore, that favorable reports of fitness, high marks 
in professional fitness, special favorable comment made to higher 
authority, and the like, should always be brought specially to the atten- 
tion of the officer or man reported upon. 

An inspecting officer who overlooks opportunities to make favor- 
able comment may do positive harm to the command he inspects. He 
is apt to nullify such constructive criticism as he may make. He may 
do much to injure the spirit of the command and to cripple the desire 
to excel, which existed in most of the personnel. 

Commissioned and warrant officers are particularly interested in 
their reports on fitness. They want to know not only the judgment 
of their commanding officer on their work, but, also, their reputation 
at Headquarters. 

Some commanding officers feel a delicacy in personally informing 
a junior that they have highly commended him in a report of fitness. 
The difficulty might be overcome by authorizing the second in com- 
mand, the adjutant, or some other appropriate person, to show reports 
of fitness to those reported on, or otherwise inform them of the 
reporting officers’ approbation. 





Extra and special duty —Until comparatively recently, the organi- 
zation of the army was rigidly fixed by law. Combat troops were 
found in regiments which consisted of so many companies, troops, 
or batteries, and a small headquarters of officers and noncommissioned 
officers—the field and staff—all provided for by law. Not sufficient 
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provision was made to furnish administrative and service troops for 
combat units, or the posts they occupied. 

To obtain necessary service, men were put on extra and special 
duty and taken away from their respective combat units in all 
but names. 

Even to add a machine gun unit to an infantry unit, the officers 
and men had to be carried on special duty. 

This was all very disorganizing to combat units. Recent legis- 
lation effected a change. 

Headquarters companies, service companies, and companies for 
auxiliary infantry arms are provided for. By so doing, it was 
intended to do away with paper combat units and the special duty lists. 

In the Navy, a better procedure was followed from the beginning. 
In place of detailing men from the combat branch on special duty, 
ratings were established, numbers in each rating authorized for ves- 
sels, and men specially enlisted to perform the special duties. 

In effect, the Army and the Navy have now the same method of 
providing for the performance of what was formerly designated in 
the Army, extra and special duty. 

There is an especial advantage in the Navy organization when 
there is a question of operating with a reduced allowance of enlisted 
personnel. Suppose the enlisted personnel must be reduced by some 
thousands. The Department proportions the reduction in the various 
ratings, not only in the whole number of each rating, but, also, in the 
complement of each rating on each vessel. Thus the Department sees 
to it that no undue reduction is made in the combat personnel, or in 
the ships’ operating personnel, in order to favor the administra- 
tive personnel. While not required to do so by law, the Marine 
Corps followed the Army to a great extent; first, in establishing extra 
and special duty lists, and, then, in organizing headquarters and 
service companies and detachments, with specialists to take the place 
of extra duty men. 

With an adequate number of men, the Corps had no difficulty in 
keeping to the new method of organization. With severe cuts in the 
enlisted personnel, the matter is quite different. 

Our present headquarters and service troops not being adequate 
to the demands made on them, recourse is again had to the special 
duty lists to the detriment of the combat companies. 

One of the greatest evils of these conditions in any command is 
the bad effect on the training of the officers and noncommissioned 
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officers. They are daily impressed with the fact that the system of 
organizing and maintaining headquarters, service and special troops 
is a failure—that it does not cure the mischief at which it was aimed. 

In any command, large or small, the special duty list should be 
a matter of constant study, with a view to its being diminished, 
or eliminated. 

In connection with such study, should be a similar study of 
“overhead” organizations, with a view to their reduction whenever 
the opportunity to do so presents itself, either as a temporary or a 
permanent measure. 





The following is copied from the Army and Navy Journal: 
“Long hair on the head is unsanitary and a mark of femininity,” 
said a colonel of a National Guard regiment, in a memorandum, 
recently published to his command. “This regiment is to be com- 
posed of red-blooded men, and hair in excess of an inch and a half 
long will be looked upon with disfavor. The American troops 
on the Rhine were not permitted to wear their hair longer than an 
inch and a half. What is good for men in campaign is good for this 
regiment. Side combs and rubber bands to hold the hair in place 
should be accompanied with skirts and teddy bears. It is hoped that 
the men of this regiment are so proud of their organization that they 
will not favor individuals that mark their organization as harboring 
chorus girls and ballet dancers.” Does not the Manual, also, mention 
this subject? Verbum sat sapienti. 





“It is a desire to hurry that causes active-minded superiors to 
undertake direct action on subordinate units, rather than to educate 
intermediate commanders to take the desired action.” 

If the “ intermediate commander ”’ is one of his noncommissioned 
officers, a company or a platoon commander should be specially care- 
ful to avoid direct action on the noncommissioned officer’s unit. He 
should realize that very few of our present-day noncommissioned 
officers have had adequate military schooling or adequate opportuni- 
ties to exercise command. 

Suppose a company commander of a small peace-time company is 
to be called on in the near future to quickly absorb some 150 new 
recruits and prepare his war strength company for campaign. Sup- 
pose, also, that he will lose several of his noncommissioned officers 
by promotion and transfer. Would his mission be the less difficult, 
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if all his present noncommissioned officers and a few selected privates 
are well trained in the function of command and the remaining 
privates are rather backward in their training, or, if his noncommis- 
sioned officers and acting squad leaders were backward in training 
for command duties and the remaining privates well trained, 
as privates? 





It may be possible for any unit commander to give many reasons 
why it is difficult, or almost impossible for his command to reach 
a satisfactory status in discipline, organization, administration, 


field training. 

If such reasons are not already known to superior authority, they 
should be made known, since the superior authority may be able to 
cure the cause complained of in certain instances. 

But many of the unsatisfactory conditions will remain. There is 
no excuse for a unit commander giving further consideration to any 
such condition, except for the purpose of overcoming the difficulty. 

Operations in campaign are always attended with difficulties. The 
successful commander only mentions his difficulties in connection with 
his efforts to overcome them. The unsuccessful commander relates 
his difficulties as excuses for his failure. 

The value of any commander is in relative proportion to his 
success or failure. The most valuable of all are those commanders 
who achieve success in spite of the greatest difficulties. The least 
valuable are those who abandon their missions because their way is 
beset with difficulties. 

The officer who achieves a respectable measure of success in spite 
of adverse conditions may be of greater value than the one who 
achieves a greater measure of success with the help of favor- 
able conditions. 

Letter No. 2, from the Major General Commandant, to all officers 
of the Marine Corps, conveys the same lesson in other words. 

Any officer or noncommissioned officer who commands a unit can 
tell to-day whether he would be a success or a failure should he com- 
mand in an active campaign to-morrow. If he is overcoming difficul- 
ties, if he is surely improving the fitness of his command by efforts of 
his own, then he may be assured of his success to-morrow. If, on the 
contrary, he is making no headway to-day, if he is abandoning his 
mission to prepare his command for war, if he is stopped by the 
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difficulties that bar his path, then, he is already a failure and he may 
be well assured he will remain a failure to-morrow. 





In his study of the ancient Roman Empire, Gibbon observed that 
the operation of the wisest laws is imperfect and precarious. “ They 
seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always restrain vice. Their power 
is insufficient to prohibit all that they condemn, nor can they always 
punish the action which they prohibit.” 

Only when the legislators of antiquity had summoned to their aid 
the powers of education and opinion, were the laws well observed. 

Human actions and reactions are not otherwise today. Our laws 
and regulations which prohibit and provide for the punishment of 
absence over leave, absence without leave, desertion, and other military 
offenses have operated imperfectly and precariously in the service at 
large. Only at specific times and in specific commands have military 
offenses been reduced to an inconsiderable minimum. In every such 
case it will be found that the public opinion of the particular command 
is largely responsible for the gratifying conditions. And it generally 
happens that the public opinion which supports the laws and regu- 
lations has in great part been inspired by the commanding officer. 
He has succeeded in educating his men, their moral faculties have 
been developed. 

An officer who confines his efforts to enforcing the law, must 
have a very narrow view of his responsibilities. While he may have 
a certain value as a subordinate, he is constantly demonstrating his 
lack of those attributes which are inseparable from real leadership. 
The results of his administration are not constructive. 

On the contrary, the officer who develops a public opinion in his 
command which respects virtue, and is unsympathetic to offenses 
and offenders, demonstrates his possession of attributes of leadership. 
He is marking himself as well fitted for larger commands and pro- 
motion to higher ranks. The education of more junior officers and 
of enlisted men may be entrusted to such an officer, with the greatest 
confidence that he will produce excellent results. 







































THOUGHTS ON NAVAL TACTICS 


By Coronet Artuur T. Marix, U.S.M.C. 


EFORE beginning to write on Tactics, it would be well to 
explain, in as clear a manner as possible, just what the writer 
understands by the term. Otherwise it will surely find writer 

and reader seeing things from a different angle. 

Clausewitz defines the “ Conduct of War” as the art of war in 
a restricted sense, that is the art of making use of the means at hand 
in fighting. 

He further divides the “ Theory of the Conduct of War,” into 
Tactics and Strategy. 

Tactics occupies itself with the form of the separate combat and 
Strategy with its use. Naval tactics is the art of so arranging the 
form of the combat between fleets as to defeat the enemy. While 
there are many plans for accomplishing this under varied situations, 
there are few principles. 

3efore we proceed with the formulating of battle plans and under- 
take tactical considerations, we will set down the one controlling 
basic principle, t.c.: Be superior in force to the enemy at the point 
of fighting. This superiority may be in morale, skill, experience, 
material or any of them in combination. It goes without saying that 
the object of tactics is to win victory in battle, and before going into 
battle a commander should have a very clear conception of exactly 
what would constitute a victory. The commander who can tell 
whether or not the battle is going for or against him, has the greatest 
possible advantage. Imagine a commander who can tell the exact 
moment when the tide has turned for or against him and you have 
a man hard to beat. 

Information or knowledge is not the whole determining factor 
here for, as is always the case, the personal characteristics and experi- 
ence of a commander are most important factors. In naval battles 
especially the first or opening strokes count more than any other, 
and it is usually these that inclines the action to favor one side from 
the beginning. The Admiral who is fortunate enough from his 
experience to tell early in the action the direction the battle is taking 
may spoil the advantage by some trait such as stubbornness, pride in 
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former victories or vanity which might cause him to hold on, at a time 
when it really would be to the advantage of his command to break 
off action as far as possible. It is quite true that retreat to a beaten 
commander afloat will usually be a much more difficult task than 
on shore. There will always be a consideration of inflicting as much 
damage as possible on the enemy to reduce his force available for 
future operations. There is also the alluring prospect that some 
victory of a detachment or some fortunate chance may change the 
course of battle and favor the losing side. The battle may be going 
decidedly against one side by the action of a fast wing, or torpedo 
craft or some other detached force while forces directed against 
these damaging attachments of the enemy may eliminate them from 
the battle and thus alter its entire course. 

Everything else being equal of course the Admiral with greatest 
numbers will win, and usually the question of numbers is in control 
of men outside the Navy. This equality in everything else is never 
found and the chances of winning by other means is so good as to 
encourage us to seek some of these means of victory. 

In our country this question of supplying numbers of men and 
ships is really a question of supplying funds to meet the requirements 
of the national policy. Before adequate means can be provided it is 
essential to have some ideas as to probable enemies, and once this 
is determined, we can tell more about the magnitude of the under- 
taking, the probable area of operations, nature of weapons necessary 
and in general the character of the battle to be fought. Once we 
have clear in our minds our policy and where it is antagonistic to 
that of some other nation, we are in a position to tell within limits 
the kind of Naval Warfare confronting us. We will then be able to 
tell the number and types necessary. This brings us to the question 
which has been agitating the world so much of late, i.c.: Competition 
in armament. It is a very hard one to get around in the very nature 
of things because it is still a fact that tactics demands the meeting 
of types by similar types. If one of our most probable enemies per- 
sists in building battle cruisers, we must provide similar types. 

There are of course important differences in ships of the same 
type, for the modern fighting ship is a balance between gun power, 
speed and armor. The question of compromise is eternally to the 
fore and has been since the appearance of steel ships of war. 

Tactics lays great demand on all three and the great question that 
confronts the designer, at every step, all hinges around the proper 
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balance between these three vital points. One school says superior 
gunfire at all costs even at the expense of speed and armor. Another 
demands protection despite the necessity of reducing gunfire and 
speed, while a third school proclaims the doctrine that too much cannot 
be given to gun power, or protection if speed is to be such as to 
handicap the vessel in manceuvring for tactical advantages. 

The few Naval battles in the World War accentuate the impor- 
tance of a close study of the proper balance of these three tactical 
characteristics. We should keep clearly before us in these studies the 
sound principle that the aim of all tactics is the destruction of the 
enemy vessels, and to do this at this date gunfire is necessary. 

Another principle to be remembered is that the best defensive 
is an active offensive. These two call for sufficient speed to place the 
gun in an advantageous position to sink the enemy vessels, and to do 
this without regard to the wishes of the enemy. 

Up to date the gun is the major weapon and the aim of tactics 
must be toward a proper provision for gunfire. 

At the time it is hard to say just what effect torpedoes will have 
on the tactics of future naval battles. The efficiency of torpedoes 
under certain conditions, in the late war, appear to have been all that 
was expected. On the other hand, we can identify very few cases of 
actual damage by torpedoes used against vessels of war engaged in 
battle. There is no doubt of the moral effect of the torpedo and now 
that we have in sight a torpedo with almost any range, the influence 
on tactics will be even greater. A new development of the torpedo 
that promises to deny any particular area to our enemy in battle, is the 
ability of the torpedo to run out any set range and then run in circles 
or lay any fancy pattern desired, thus covering the particular 
area thoroughly. 

Here is another field for the exercise of ability of leadership to 
advantage. The Admiral who carefully studies the possibilities of the 
torpedo can, equipped with this knowledge, determine the probable 
cost in accepting the torpedo menace, which will of course give him 
an advantage over an adversary equal in every way, but ignorant of 
the capabilities of enemy torpedoes. In any event the final answer will 
be very much the same as Farragut’s at Mobile Bay, for it is certain 
that victory will not come to the Admiral who keeps out of action 
for fear of torpedoes. Assuming that our Admirals have the nerve, 
the ships and men, and the opportunity to fight, we are still greatly 
handicapped unless they have the skill. 
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This question of skill in handling fleets in battle is a large and 
changing one for the reason that it is difficult to determine just what 
are the correct rules of the game. Once they are settled on, the com- 
plication of modern vessels and the rapid development in the different 
weapons are bound to require constant change in rules and relative 
tactical values of these weapons. 

What has been said about the torpedo applies equally as well to 
the aircraft. Its development as an important adjunct of fighting 
vessels has been as rapid, if not more so, than that of the torpedo. 
We may find within a short period of time that this weapon—the 
airplane—will, to a great extent, cause many changes in naval tactics 
and especially in the construction of naval vessels. 

This very complication and multiplicity of instruments to be 
used, makes a thorough understanding of the game all the more neces- 
sary. The first lesson naturally is to learn the limitations and possi- 
bilities of each type of vessel, and then a thorough knowledge of 
history as to the fundamental principles. After all the only possible 
way to obtain real skill is to handle the fleets themselves, but this 
will not suffice unless we get frequent and extended practice which 
is totally impracticable in any modern navy. The next best thing 
to handling the actual fleets is the game board as developed at the 
Naval War College, the mechanical part of which board is still in its 
infancy and will no doubt be improved upon by some electrical expert 
who will so arrange the board that all moves by the student officers will 
be electrically controlled and indicated upon the board. 

It is surprising how the game board will not only develop the 
players, but does actually point to new methods as well as eliminate 
unsound ideas. The necessity for new types of vessels and the 
unexpected value of old types is frequently demonstrated beyond 
doubt on the game board. No system of tactics nor skill of the com- 
mander will bring a modern fleet successfully through a battle with- 
out a Doctrine. The fleets these days are so large and are composed 
of so many different types of ships, the capabilities of each limited in 











certain directions, that it is a physical impossibility to direct at all 
times the movement of each from one source. It can be readily seen 
; that if we lay down a code upon which every unit of our fleet acts 


automatically without orders, it is of the highest importance that this 
code be correct in every particular. Certainly no doctrine can be 
safely laid down that is not the result of knowledge gained from 
experience in maritime matters, a close study of the question involved, 
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skill acquired by constant practice, and finally a clear understanding 
of the underlying principles. Once a doctrine is arrived at it must 
suffer constant changes to meet new conditions. A doctrine founded 
on incorrect principles or out of date is the more dangerous the more 
thoroughly the force is indoctrinated. 

Subordinate commanders are not equipped to act with the proper 
initiative unless they are thoroughly indoctrinated. We hear much 
these days about the initiative of the subordinate and much is neces- 
sary owing to the great areas covered by modern naval forces in 
battle and the vital value of time. As important as initiative is, it is 
almost sure to bring disaster unless exercised after a clear under- 
standing of the wishes of the commander. 

Doctrine can have the opposite from a beneficial effect on the 
initiative of subordinates if it is laid down in too great detail, and 
especially if they have been drilled and nagged into a strict compliance 
with unimportant details. A commander’s mind filled with such 
details as the exact time for discharge of an ash lighter, or that he 
is thirty yards out of station, will inevitably reduce his capacity for a 
complete understanding of his duties in time of battle. 

The successful issue of a battle depends more upon the com- 
mander than on any one item. The confidence that his personnel 
has in him and he has in his subordinates is the principal item of 
what we call morale. Notwithstanding perfection in material, if the 
will to win and confidence in one’s ability to do so is absent, it is all 
about nothing. Certainly the battle will not be won without the will 
to win and the intent of the commander to push the situation to a 
conclusion. History shows an almost unbroken chain of victories 
due to the will of the leader. 

Alexander’s armies were finished when he died. The French 
gave no more trouble in Europe after Napoleon became a prisoner. 
It was not an accident that forced the Federal Fleet into Mobile Bay 
or up the Mississippi, but the will of Faragut. 

In discussing these tactical questions and in measuring the great 
advantages to be gained by proper leadership, we are prone to dwell 
on the importance of principles governing the proper tactical disposi- 
tions. The one basic underlying principle of tactics appears to me 
to be concentration of power at the point of attack. As guns are the 
major weapons upon which we depend to damage the enemy, the 
great increase in gun range has made successful concentration much 
more difficult. As a matter of fact, if we consider modern fleets of 
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equal power at 20,000 yards’ range, it is next to impossible for one 
commander to concentrate on any one part of the enemy unless we 
introduce some other influences than the ordinary conditions of 
weather and sea. The introduction of fog, land, or any other natural 
cause may be just as bad for one as the other. The introduction 
of artificial agencies such as mine fields, destroyer tactics, submarines, 
smoke screens, etc., where the time and place can be controlled and 
coordinated with all other efforts of the fleet so as to bring about 
tactical concentration at the desired point are considerations of the 
greatest import. 

With superior speed it is simple, in theory, to divide a force 
and then at the desired time concentrate the different divisions in 
an attack on any part of the enemy. When we come down to 
practice we find it next to impossible to bring two or more forces into 
action at the same time, owing to the long ranges in modern naval 
conflicts. Bearing on this is the great danger of the enemy taking 
advantages of the great distances, and inability to see his manceuvres 
accurately, to concentrate on an isolated force. The natural causes 
that might have effect on gunfire and hence on concentration are 
smoke, spray, silhouette and sea. 

While it is easy to lay down rules to be followed to meet any 
of these conditions, it is very difficult to tell exactly the effect on any 
of them. The condition of the atmosphere, character of the fuel, 
fire room management and other causes too numerous to mention, 
may give entirely unexpected results as to smoke interference. As 
for spray, the conditions of light, detail construction of ships, and 
many other unexpected causes may alter the expected results. The 
silhouette is an uncertain quantity depending on the condition of the 
atmosphere, general weather conditions, etc., as well as bearing of 
the sun. Immediately before sundown a western position might 
have its advantages which would change to disadvantages after sun- 
set. Exactly when and in what manner these conditions reverse, is 
a matter to determine only on the spot at the time. When we come 
to the influence of the sea as to roll we have a complication that alters 
constantly. Sometimes a vessel will sail under certain conditions of 
sea when under different conditions of load or bunkers she will not 
roll in the same sea. On some occasions a roll might be very desirable 
for director firing, but in these cases the roll may be too much. The 
direction and size of the sea may seriously effect the speed, especially 
in the case of certain torpedo craft. 
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It goes without saying that concentration is not possible without 
coordination. This word means much in any battle. In the accom- 
plishment of simple tasks it is easy enough to drill one or more 
units so they can act together, but when it comes to coordinating the 
efforts of a modern naval fleet, we soon find that it goes beyond the 
question of drilling. 

We may lay down rules to cover every plan of battle we can 
imagine and then the enemy may take some action requiring the use 
of our forces outside the plans laid down. The one and only way to 
cover this situation is through a sound indoctrination of the forces, 
as mentioned before. After eliminating from doctrine all that there 
is any doubt about, and argument as to the soundness of its different 
parts derived from actual trial in the fleet, we will have what the 
Standing Fleet Orders represent, a sound manual for Fleet Battles. 

Probably there is no field in which modern changes are to be 
found to the same extent as in gathering information. In the past, 
knowledge of the dispositions of the enemy have been obtained by 
other vessels of high speed and sufficient power to drive in a screen. 
In future all this information will be obtained by surface vessels, 
submarines and aircraft. Even in a fog or at night the hydrophone 
and radio will give us accurate information far beyond anything 
thought of before. In the next battle we may expect both fleets to 
have accurate information long before sight contact is made. These 
considerations naturally call for reasoned tactical dispositions at all 
times. The Commander who fails to secure this advance information 
or neglects proper precautions in the approach is very liable to be 
defeated in the first stages of the action. The concentration of gun- 
fire at any particular point requires a line of bearing of the fleet 
units normal to the point of attack. All of this calls for a constant 
flow of information and above all for accuracy in the reports to the 
fleet commander. 

As improvements have been introduced into the vessels of a 
modern fleet, the field of usefulness of the destroyer has most certainly 
enlarged. With the ability to lay smoke screens at will, the destroyer 
is enabled to deliver a torpedo attack against capital ships by daylight ; 
more or less immune from damage. 

It is reasonable to assume that the commander who gets in a 
successful torpedo attack first will have scored an advantage. If in 
addition this can be coordinated as to have the torpedoes arrive in the 
enemy formation at the time of opening fire, we will surely lessen the 
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effectiveness of his fire and cause confusion in his formation, and fire 


control, at the exact time it is most valuable. 

The possibility of accurate torpedo fire from behind smoke screens 
by the aid of hydrophones or aircraft is a consideration not to be 
neglected in the next battle. While the destroyer has great value in 
protecting its own battle fleet, it is believed, by me, that in battle the 
first mission should be an offensive one and they should attack the 
enemy battle line, this idea being especially applicable after night fall. 

The smoke screen is destined, in future battles, to play an impor- 
tant part. The power to make smoke or stop at will, places in the 
hands of the tactician a weapon that well may turn the tide of battle, 
and with aircraft equipped likewise an additional value has been given 
that weapon. The time is not far distant when all surface craft will, 
or may be, equipped with chemicals, confined in bombs, which will 
permit a vertical smoke screen to be effected from their decks as a 
guard against airplane bombing and at the same time permit one to 
manceuvre at will. The value of aircraft from a tactical standpoint 
is not known for the reason that the use of these craft is in its infancy. 
Already we know their value for the gathering of information and 
also they are now valuable to spot gunfire, and harass the bridges 
and ship control stations of major ships. It is not beyond the realm 
of possibility to find the Commander-in-Chief of our next naval battle 
directing the movements of his forces from some sort of an air- 
craft vessel. 


TACTICAL EXAMPLE-—THE NAVAL FIGHT OFF CORONEL 


With that mastery of detail, for which the German administration 
and war staffs are so renowned, brought to play in the opening stages 
of the conflict in Europe, we find upon examination of the accounts 
of the battle off the coast of Chili, in November, 1914, between the 
German ships, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Dresden, Leipzic and Nuern- 
berg on one side and the British ships, Monmouth, Good Hope, Glas- 
gow and Otranto on the other, the German Commander, Admiral 
Count Spee in full possession of the information of the meeting 
place of the British ships which were separated when the Germans 
entered the probable area of operations. 

The possession of such information at once allowed the German 
admiral to arrive on the spot of concentration selected by his enemy, 
in superior force. Without a shot being fired or a single manceuvre 
having been executed, the German commander was able to establish 
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the first principle of tactical preparation and action. For this result 
we have to praise the service of information which kept the com- 
mander, coming from a distant and more or less isolated part of 
the Pacific Ocean, in close touch with the movements of the enemy. 

The British forces had not kept their movements secret and it 
has now developed that they were reported in detail to Count Spee 
to such an extent that he was able to arrive at the critical time with the 
superior force. It has also developed that the British commander 
was evidently expecting a junction with the old British battleship 
Canopus, but with characteristic disregard for consequences, he was 
not sure of the exact position in which the Canopus was to be found, 
and as events have shown he was two hundred miles away from the 
reinforcement which, might have turned the tide of battle in favor of 
the British, had the battleships gone into action with the other vessels. 
The German vessels steamed south from a position north of Valpa- 
raiso, searching for the British, who were to rendezvous off Concep- 
tion. This was Sunday evening, November 1, 1914. The German 
ships were in line, the Scharnhorst nearest the coast, then the 
Gneisenau, Dresden and Nuernberg, while the Leipzic was astern 
with a small train. The British vessels in column were steaming 
north, the Monmouth leading, followed by the Glasgow and the con- 
verted cruiser Otranto, while the Good Hope was steaming rapidly 
from the westward to join the others. The junction had been arranged 
to take place between Talcahuano and Coronel. The British Fleet 
was not aware of the presence of the Germans. 

A meeting was bound to occur, as one fleet was proceeding south 
while the other was bound north. Nearing the Bay of Conception, 
the German lookouts reported vessels ahead which turned out to be 
the three British ships in column, the Monmouth leading. This was 
at six o’clock in the evening and during a heavy north wind, which 
made a rough sea. The British countermarched and headed in to the 
shore, evidently trying to reach neutral waters and thus avoid an 
action which was bound to be unequal. The German ships then 
formed column on the Scharnhorst, the Guetsenau, Dresden and 
Nuernberg following, and they steered so as to place their column 
between the British ships and the coast. It is important to remember 
the time as the position of the British with the sun or the evening 
sky at their back would presumably give them an advantage owing 
to the glare on the water and the consequent reflection in the gun 
sights of the Germans. Such was not the case, for the British ships 
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were outlined against the horizon, while the German ships melted 
into the neutral tints of the not far distant shore line. About this 
time the Good Hope was seen coming from the west at full speed, 
and she placed herself at the head of the British column and contin- 
ued to lead in the action until she was sunk. 

The columns steamed to the south in practically parallel line, but 
the British endeavored to shorten the range, as they were too far 
apart for the British guns to be effective. The two main German 
ships carried eight-inch guns and the Good Hope, the only British 
ship to mount any guns to compare in size, carried two 9.2, which 
were the only guns this ship could use owing to the heavy sea, they 
being mounted on a high forecastle and poop. At six-thirty the 
range officer of the Scharnhorst reported the distance of the Good 
Hope as 10,500 metres. For two minutes more the course of the 
British shortened this range and the command to open fire was 
given on the Scharnhorst. The first salvo was fired by the German 
Flagship and after that only the flagship and Gneisenau took part, each 
vessel firing six of her eight-inch guns and each concentrating on 
the Good Hope. 

Owing to the heavy sea which was running, and the poor design 
of the British ships, the main deck battery guns of these ships could 
not be used as they had been run in to prevent water getting into 
the ship through the gun ports. There were only two guns which 
could be used by the British fleet and these did not at once open fire 
as the ship was making very poor way in the rough sea, and by head- 
ing in for the coast, had placed herself somewhat in the trough of 
the sea, resulting in a very heavy roll which made gunfire out of 
the question. 

The opening fire of the Germans was not very accurate owing to 
the sea conditions, but as the forces continued to approach until they 
were about 6000 metres apart the German fire improved and soon the 
Good Hope opened with her two 9.2 opposed to the twelve eight-inch 
guns of the German force. Had her six-inch been available, there 
being eight in the broadside, they would have made a difference at a 
range of 6000 metres, but as has been mentioned, the sea prevented 
the use of these guns. 

After the Good Hope had fired three shots her forward gun was 
struck by a salvo and at the same time another hit started a fire which 
it is now believed exploded one of her oil burning boilers. The Good 
Hope then steered to the starboard of the Monmouth which covered 
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her and as the range had been reduced to 5000 metres, the Germans 
brought their six-inch guns into action and concentrated on the 
Monmouth and the Glasgow. The better construction of the German 
ships allowed them to use their six-inch guns when the British could 
not do so. 

The Otranto had been ordered to keep out of the way and she 
steered for the open sea after receiving several shots from the enemy. 
At this time the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau concentrated on the 
Monmouth and with the first salvo struck her four times. In the 
second salvo, a greater number of shots were hits and the Monmouth 
was seen to be badly damaged and in flames and began to founder. 
Two additional hits from the Scharnhorst finished the Monmouth, 
which sank about twenty minutes after the action opened. 

The Monmouth had been able to fire an occasional shot from her 
six-inch guns and one of these struck between the guns in the for- 
ward eight-inch turret of the Gneisenau. Had this been a heavy shell, 
it would have inflicted great damage. 

The sinking of the Monmouth was the signal for the transfer 
of the fire to the Glasgow, but this vessel and what remained of the 
Good Hope were soon lost in the darkness. The Nuernberg was 
detailed to search for the Good Hope, but was unable to find any 
trace of the British vessel. The Glasgow was heard in the night call- 
ing the Good Hope by wireless and there was no reply. It is stated 
that the Monmouth was hit by forty out of sixty eight-inch shots fired 
at her by the Gnetsenau. 

It is interesting to note that in all the accounts of this fight that 
the British shells were very poor and many of them failed to explode. 
A six-inch shell from the Monmouth was found in the cabin of a 
German officer where it had penetrated, but had failed to do any 
damage because of the failure to explode. 

It is apparent from the foregoing brief account of this fight that 
the Germans had the advantage from the start. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the British commander attempted to cap the German line 
particularly, as in so doing he made the weather conditions worse for 
his force than by keeping in a parallel direction. The speeds of the 
two forces were about equal and knowing as he did that a battleship 
was trying to come to his aid, it is difficult to understand why the 
3ritish commander did not make the attempt to run in the direction 
from which aid was coming. The faulty design of the British ships 
whose waist guns were so near the water line that the sea prevented 
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their use, placed a great tactical advantage in the hands of the 
Germans, one which they lost no time in using to the fullest extent. 

The duration of this action was so short that there are not many 
lessons to be learned from it, but it must be apparent that material 
of poor design will have great influence on the outcome of battle 
where the personnel is of equal training. The theory has been 
advanced that the better marksmanship of the Germans was the 
result of their system of training which does not limit target practice 
to smooth water conditions, but makes it imperative that gunners have 
practice in all kinds of weather. This may be so, the result of this 
fight certainly indicates some such training to have been used by 
the Germans. 

On the other hand, it is apparent that with guns so placed that 
the sea interferes with their use, the personnel of such a ship is 
placed at a great disadvantage, for no system of training will over- 
come structural defects of such a serious character. In the sea which 
was blown up by the wind in this action, the British vessels rolled to 
such an extent that even the high-mounted guns of the Good Hope 
could not make effective practice. 

The accounts of the fight are very limited as most of the partici- 
pants on both sides are now dead, but sufficient has been gained to 
prove that the Germans desired nothing better than the action which 
the British admiral offered them, for they had in their favor the 
first, the greatest principle of tactics, superiority of force at the 
critical time and place. Superiority of the material elements in forces 
during battle is measured by the results obtained by the personnel 
handling the material factors, and in this fight the repeated statements 
that the British only made four hits, indicates that to the tactical 
advantage of position obtained by the Germans, there was added the 
tactical advantage of better gunnery and better ships for the work 
in hand. 


BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS 


It is proposed to examine the battle of the Falklands merely in 
the light of the suddenness with which a tactician under actual con- 
ditions can be confronted with the necessity of an estimate of the 
situation and attending decision. The fact that no matter how well 
versed he may be in the principles or even practice of his art, when 
the moment of actually putting to the test arrives, it is quick appli- 
cation rather than knowledge and skill which decides the issue. The 
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German force is acknowledged to have been superior in gunnery 
skill to any other organization in their service. It is further true 
that their skill was not limited to mere expert individual ship pointing. 
Both at Coronel and the Falklands they displayed unmistakable evi- 
dence of understanding and being expert at, codrdinated fire control, 
or, in other words, skilled control subject to the will of a central 
directing mind. They understand the difficult art of team work. 
For a comparatively long period of time, they had been cruising 
together in good weather, under the direction of an efficient com- 
mander, who, regardless of his superiority of force at Coronel, had 
nevertheless allowed no opportunity to escape him. 

It is so frequently and unjustly the case that a victory is depreci- 
ated in the minds of reviewers as well as general opinion because of 
a marked difference of initial available force. History affords so 
many examples of failure to correctly estimate a sudden situation and 
to take full advantage of opportunities offered, that we should be slow 
in our appraisals and avoid unjust prejudices. 

Suffice it to say that here was a squadron, with excellent morale, 
practically a complete victory to their credit within a month, and 
with justified confidence in their ability to efficiently handle the 
weapon entrusted to them. They had reason to believe that their 
enemy possessed a superiority of either speed or power. With the 
single exception of the guns of one slow predreadnaught battleship 
their 8.2 shell were of nearly equal weight to the British 9.2, the 
heaviest the latter possessed in those waters. German rapidity of 
fire should have been, and was, considerably greater. 

It now appears as a rather remarkable coincidence that Von 
Spee should have chosen the exact place and almost the exact time of 
arrival of such reinforcements for his next enterprise following his 
victory off Coronel. Evidently his confidence in his own condition 
for battle and the excellence of his situation remote from the source 
of enemy reinforcements, led him into the very grave error of omit- 
ting any reconnaissance of his newly selected field for conquest. 

We find him therefore on the morning of December 8th, arriving 
off the Falkland Islands and being confronted with the presence of 
two British Battle Cruisers, the Invincible and Inflexible, which 
between them could present a dozen 12-inch guns on any bearing, and 
on certain bearings, four more. Of equal importance was the fact 
that these formidable opponents had superior speed under any con- 
ditions of weather, and therefore would be able to maintain the range 
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within reach of their guns, but outside the effective range of the lesser 
German calibres. 

With a full period of daylight ahead, a quick estimate would 
indicate that Von Spee’s fate was sealed and that defeat or surrender 
before sundown was inevitable. If he adopted the decision which 
impulse would dictate, that of fight or retreat, it would seem self- 
evident that his only hope of escaping disaster lay in the very doubt- 
ful chance of grave enemy errors or lack of enemy efficiency. He did 
accept fight and almost complete defeat was the result. 

Setting aside his initial error, caused probably by overconfidence, 
namely failing to secure information of a situation in time to make 
use of it, let us examine the actual situation, which confronted him 
when once both forces were in contact and aware of each others 
presence and strength. 

Unequal battle was inevitable. From a standpoint of protection, 
both sides were initially on an equality, as the British Battle Cruisers 
had no protection invulnerable to Von Spee’s guns, providing he could 
keep within their range. The British major forces was under a 
tremendous initial handicap, that of being in an inclosed harbor, 
which restricted quite definitely their initial movements. The fact 
that they had colliers alongside and were coaling, with all that such 
a condition implies to a man-o-warsman, and that the majority of 
their officers, in true British fashion, were in civilian clothes, prepar- 
ing for a shooting expedition ashore, may well not have been realized 
by the German Admiral. That they were at anchor, divided between 
two harbors and channels, and that their machinery and boiler power 
was far from being prepared for instant full speed could not have 
escaped him. The mere process of getting up steam and anchors, 
and manceuvring to clear harbor, presented an advantage of no small 
proportions to the German squadron with unlimited sea room. 

An examination of the charts would indicate a comparatively easy 
German problem of selecting targets to the exclusion of others, of 
choosing range, and of getting in at least fifteen minutes of effective 
fire, if no more, before the British ships could have replied at all. At 
close range under such circumstances, the inferiority of both guns 
and weight of broadside which could be thrown, might easily have 
been converted into a temporary superiority of power, particularly 
if the superior rate of fire of the German 8.2 guns over the British 
12-inch is considered. A raking fire as the big ships emerged from 
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the channel might well have eliminated one battle cruiser, to say 
nothing of possible damage of both of them. 

At the very worst, the German Admiral could have involved him- 
self in no more severe sacrifice or penalty than he was doomed to 
accept before the day was over. 

It is an open question whether or not, under the circumstances, the 
German armored cruisers would not have been more than a match 
for the British Battle Cruisers, at least, could not have so severely 
damaged them as to have made pursuit under superior terms impos- 
sible. Certainly an action of such a nature would have given ample 
time for the German light cruisers to have made their escape and 
after escape, provided they succeeded in remaining together they 
would have had little to fear from any single cruiser sent in search 
of them. Even by scattering, their potential as well as actual menace 
to British trade was no small factor for consideration. 

Just as Von Spee missed this real opportunity, so later he kept 
his light cruisers together and then accepted battle far too much on 
Admiral Sturdee’s conditions, which were none too well conceived 
and executed in view of his tremendous advantages. 

It is all too easy to criticize and review in the light of hind sight 
and altogether impossible to duplicate in one’s mind the mental, as well 
as the physical conditions which surround such fateful moments as 
the eve of battle. 

The battle of the Falklands nevertheless holds a new, a modern, 
repetition of the lesson of all tactical history in demonstrating as it 
does the importance of many principles: 

1. The vital effect of the time element. 

2. The fact that the supreme moment of any tactician’s career may 
require an estimate of the situation on the spur of the moment. 

3. That errors of initial decisions may easily be irretrievable. 

4. That superior force does not necessarily mean victory, no 
matter how hopeless the relative comparisons of force may be. 

5. That the possibilities involved in gaining an initial advantage 
are incalculable and may easily upset the most one-sided of situations 
and convert inferiority into marked superiority. 

6. That superior forces will win even in the face of superior 
gunfire by lighter ships. 

7. That the range at which action will open is limited by the 
elevation at which guns will make firing possible. This brief sketch 
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of the fight at the Falkland Islands is given merely for the purpose 
of demonstrating certain tactical features. 

Let us now consider the matter of speed, leaving out the con- 
sideration, the effects of gunfire and take as an example the battle 
of Jutland, emphasizing the happenings to the German Cruiser 
Bleucher. The loss of this ship was occasioned by the lack of speed ; 
she was one of the force of fast cruisers which made an attempt to 
raid the coast of England in January, 1915. 

The German force consisted of the Bleucher, Moltke, Seydlitz 
and Derfflinger accompanied by destroyers and light cruisers. 

The British force consisted of the Lion, Tiger, Princess Royal, 
New Zealand and Indomitable and a force of destroyers and 
light cruisers. 

The Bleucher was the slowest of any of the ships and her speed 
was 25 knots (London Times) while the Moltke had 28, the Seydlitz 
29 and the Derfflinger 27. 

The British ships were about the same speed, the Lion having 
28.5, Tiger 28, Princess Royal 28.5, New Zealand 26 and the Indomi- 
table 26. The fight opened at nine-thirty on the morning of January 
24th, and at one o'clock the Bleucher had sunk after capsizing. The 
opening ranges were from 18,000 to 16,000 yards. 

The fight developed into a running battle between the two forces 
in column and at long ranges noted. The Germans being outmatched 
in numbers, ran at the appearance of the British and apparently 
attempted to draw the British into waters made dangerous for them 
by the presence of submarines and mines. 

There was practically no manceuvring after the battle opened, 
except on the part of the light cruisers on both sides, which 
endeavored to prevent torpedo attack and seems to have been 
equally successful. 

The important lesson of this action is to point out the failure of a 
ship credited with 25-knot speed, to save herself when opposed by 
faster ships. It demonstrates the great importance of speed when 
squadrons of fast vessels are opposed by similar squadrons. The 
British having the heavier armament were able to do greater damage 
than the Germans, whose heaviest guns were only 11-inch, compared 
to the 13.5 of the British. But above all there is the importance of 
speed. A ship faster by four knots than any of the ships of the 
cruiser class which we possess was placed out of action in about 
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three hours and was sunk in about three and one-half hours from 
the opening of the fight. 

It is not intended to dwell on the gunfire effects of this fight for 
they are not the lesson we wish to indicate. The value of speed in 
warships is of course comparative. If the Bleucher had been acting 
against ships where the units were more nearly equal in this respect, 
her performance would doubtless have been up to the high standard 
demanded by the Germans. But opposed, as the fight in which she 
engaged indicated, to ships with speed superior by three and more 
knots, it was to be expected she would be overhauled and sunk. 

From all of the foregoing we may see demonstrated the three 
requirements for tactical success, when the action is of such character 
that preliminary manceuvre is not required to approach to battle. 
These are numbers, as shown by the Scharnhorst and her consorts 
in the fight off the coast of Chili, guns (as well as numbers) as shown 
by the Invincible and her consorts off Falkland Islands, and speed 
as shown by the Lion, Tiger and the other British ships and by the 
German ships which were able to overcome the advantage of numbers 
by their speed and thus make their escape. Were I called upon to 
determine the relative importance of these three tactical features, I 
should say first and foremost the gun. It will depend on the service 
of the battery, how well, history will write the deeds of naval heroes 
of the future and while the advantage of the gun is best promoted by 
the addition of speed and numbers, yet the essence of all tactics after 
appearing on the field of battle in greater strength than your adver- 
sary is to overwhelm him with superior gunfire. It is by the estab- 
lishment of a local superiority, which may not exist at the opening 
of a battle, that tactical advantage may be taken of the immediate 
situation confronting a commander which leads him to victory, but 
there is no other means of establishing this superiority than by an 
accurate and damaging fire maintained against his units in the 
important area where we are endeavoring to establish this requi- 
site superiority. 

It has been very truly stated that the best protection from the fire 
of an enemy is a rapid and well-directed fire of your own. While 
they hold particularly good in land warfare, it seems in the light of 
both past and present events of naval warfare to hold equally good 
on the sea. 

Undoubtedly superior fire is the only means of overcoming the 
advantage an enemy may have in numbers at the opening of an 
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engagement and where fleets are fairly evenly matched, the establish- 
ment of fire superiority will lead to establishment of the material 
superiority of numbers which can be arrived at in no other way under 
modern battle conditions than by fire. This included the effects of 
torpedo fire but not to the extent that the torpedo can ever replace 
the gun in the importance it holds in naval conflict. It is not possible 
to lay alongside of an enemy and take his ship by boarding operations 
as was formerly the case. Modern ranges will prohibit any 
such action. 

The bearing which speed has on the use of gunfire is great. It 
means the power of selecting the range at will, provided the guns are 
nearly equal in 1ange and power; it provides the means of selecting 
a position from which the weather conditions may have great influence 
on the accuracy of the enemy fire, and it means the power to seek 
or avoid battle placed in the hands of the commander whose fleet 
has superior speed. 

Numbers may have the advantage of deciding the action in the 
face of superior gunfire, but such numbers would have to be so great 
that the fleet depending on numbers would be so large and so unwieldy 
that a commander would be handicapped in manceuvring it for battle. 
Numbers is the tactical principle on which to base the meeting of 
enemy fleets, superiority of numbers can only be overcome by gun- 
fire and the commander who enters action with both the numbers 
and the assurance that his already established numerical superiority 
will soon be increased by the superior fire of his gunners holds the 
same which opens the gates of victory. 

While something has been said on the necessity of superiority ii 
numbers, superiority of gunfire and superiority in speed, in order to 
bring about a favorable decision in any naval engagement, we must 
never lose sight of the self-evident fact that in the practice of Tactics 
one must be led to what appears as a self-evident statement, to the 
effect that it is a game of brains more than of tools or hands. 

The repeated lessons in history in which inferior force and posi- 
tion has been handled as to permit victory, ( Trafalgar—British infer- 
iority but were successful—Jutland—German inferiority but tactically 
superior) in which superior force has been wasted through the short- 
sightedness of a leader, in which opportunity has been allowed to 
pass without recognition and appreciation, all, bring home the fact 
that battle is, in the ultimate analysis, a contest of will and character. 
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Without brain force, material force is but a complicated combination 
of the elements and of little more use than so much scrap iron. 
Victory certainly will never come to the Tactician who is daunted 
by the balance of material force or the combination of circumstances 
presented, and thereby prevented from calmly using all the forces 
at his command to their best advantage whether the fates seem 


marshalled in opposition or not. 

One guiding principle which the Tactician should keep before 
him throughout his career is that time-worn admonition of all authori- 
ties of seizing the initiative and keeping it, forcing one’s own plan 
upon the enemy by sheer dominance of will power; keeping him in 
doubt, and constantly shifting his plan in attempt to counter your 
own moves. Aim at his morale. His composure of mind. Above all 
things look to one’s own morale, the only safe insurance policy for 
which is respect for and confidence in the efficiency of one’s own 
command by all concerned. 

The foundation stone of morale is self-confidence. Without it, 
the principles, doctrines and weapons, of tactics are fantastic if 
not useless. 

As certain as the rising of the sun is the fact that when the day 
of battle arrives, victory will depend upon the functioning of brains— 
perhaps of the single brain of the Tactical Leader—rather than upon 
the individual excellence of ships, guns, torpedoes or aircraft. 



































HAITI 


By QuARTERMASTER CLERK JOHN D. Brapy, U.S.M.C. 





SOME INFORMATION AND ADVICE FOR OFFICERS ORDERED TO THAT 
REPUBLIC FOR DUTY FOR THE FIRST TIME 








HE following information concerning Haiti and living con- 
ditions in that Republic may be of interest to Marines and their 
families who may be ordered to duty there. 

In writing of living conditions in Haiti, it would perhaps be better 
to first give some idea of the country, climate, history, geography, etc. 

Haiti was discovered by Christopher Columbus on December 6, 
1492. His flagship, the Santa Maria, was wrecked at the entrance to 
the harbor of Cape Haitien and with the salvaged timbers the first 
settlement of white men in the Western World was built on the site 
of the present city and named La Navidad. When Columbus returned 
a year later it had been wiped out by the Indians. 

The French acquired Haiti from Spain by the treaty of Ryswick 
in 1697. After a bloody revolution of the slaves, the independence of 
the country was proclaimed on New Year’s Day, 1804, by Dessalines 
at Gonaives, and the old name of “ Haiti,’ meaning “ mountainous 
country,” was revived. 

Prior to the landing of the United States Marines on July 28, 
1915, Haiti had had twenty-six rulers—two Emperors, one King and 
twenty-three Presidents. Of these, fourteen served less than one 
year and only one finished the statutory term of seven years—alive. 

The area of Haiti is 10,200 square miles with a coast line of 
about 900 miles. The latest estimate of the population is 2,028,000, 
or about 200 to the square mile. 

The leading cities are Port-au-Prince, with a population of 
125,000; Cape Haitien 20,000, Aux Cayes 15,000, Gonaives 12,000, 
St. Marc 10,000, Jacmel 10,000, Port cle Paix 7500, and Jeremie 7500. 

The coldest temperature experienced in Port-au-Prince in the 
last thirty-two years was 60.8°, the hottest 100.2°; the difference 
between the maximum at 2.00 P.M. and the minimum at sunrise is 
about eighteen degrees. The average humidity is 75. The hottest 
period of the day is from ten to two. The hottest months are from 
May to September, inclusive. October to April, inclusive, is much 
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cooler and the shorter days bring relief from the glare of the sun and 
the longer nights and trade winds make that period more comfortable. 

President Louis Borno was inaugurated on May 15, 1922, for 
a term of four years and resides in the National Palace at 
Port-au-Prince. 

There are five American departmental heads appointed by the 
President of Haiti upon the nomination of the President of the 
United States, viz.:—The Financial Adviser, The General Receiver, 
The Chief Engineer of Public Works, The Chief Engineer of Sani- 
tary Service and The Chief of the Gendarmerie d’ Haiti. 

The leading articles of import are cotton goods, flour, fish, soap, 
tobacco, iron and steel, oils and fibres. The leading articles of export 
are coffee, raw cotton, sugar, dye woods, cacoa, goatskins, honey, 
lignum vitz, shells and corn. 

The unit standard of currency is the Gourde, value twenty cents 
gold, but United States currency is also in circulation in the leading 
cities of the Republic. Gourde paper notes are now issued in one, 
two and ten gourdes. 

The standard day’s wage for labor is one gourde, the government 
standard wage being one gourde and a half. 

The First Brigade of Marines, with a strength of about 1400, 
is commanded by Colonel B. H. Fuller, U.S.M.C., with Headquarters 
in Port-au-Prince. Headquarters of the 8th Regiment, Observation 
Squadron No. 2, the Motor Transport Company, the Depot of Sup- 
plies, and the Brigade Signal Company are also located in Port-au- 
Prince. Headquarters of the 2nd Regiment is at Cape Haitien. The 
Brigade Training Centre is located at Camp General Russell, Pont 
Beudet, 15 miles from Port-au-Prince, and, with the exception of 
one small post at St. Michel in the interior, the whole Brigade is 
concentrated at Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien. All other 
former Marine Corps posts in the interior are now garrisoned by 
the Gendarmerie. 

The period just passed has been the most peaceful and pros- 
perous in the annals of the Republic; there was no semblance of an 
uprising and banditry has been non-existent. There has been a 
notable decrease in crime and offenses against the Haitien Laws. 

Transportation.—In addition to the Naval Transport Service, 
the principal steamship lines from the United States to Haiti are 
the Panama Railroad Steamship Company, 24 State Street, dock at 
foot of West 37th Street, New York City, and the Royal Nether- 
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lands West India Mail Steamship Company, 25 Broadway, dock at 
Pier 12, East River, Brooklyn, a few blocks south of Brooklyn 
Bridge. Travelling on orders with the Panama Line, officers receive 
transportation and subsistence, and an official letter from the Major 
General Commandant will secure a half rate of $30.00 for dependent 
adults and $15.00 for dependent children under twelve years of age. 
Travelling by the Dutch Line, an official letter will secure a reduced 
rate of $60.00 for adults and $30.00 for children under twelve years 
of age. The Panama Line runs direct to Port-au-Prince in five 
days; the Dutch Line runs either direct in six days or via Cape 
Haitien in eight days. Official orders for officers and letters for 
families travelling without an officer should be vise’d by the Haitien 
Consul General, New York City. Landing permits from a Haitien 
Consul are also required, which must be presented to the Steamship 
Company before tickets are issued; the fee for landing permit is 
$4.00. Landing permits are not required for officers travelling 
under orders. 

Hotels.—Arrivals should radio before reaching port if they desire 
accommodations preparatory to occupying houses. It is advisable to 
communicate with friends as early as possible in regard to securing 
a house, as the choice at times is much restricted and always so at 
Cape Haitien. The best hotels in Port-au-Prince are the Pension 
Morin, Mountain House, American Hotel, Hotel Porto Rico, Hotel 
Vendome and the Hotel Mon Repos. Rates range from $3.00 to 
$4.00 per day per person. The best hotel in Cape Haitien is the 
Schomberg, with rates from $2.50 per day per person. 

Houses.—Bungalows average about $40.00 per month and houses 
range from $50.00 to $100.00 per month, and those taken on yearly 
leases can easily be disposed of. Most rents are monthly. Three 
months’ notice to the tenant is required by Haitien Law before he 
need vacate. A peculiarity of the Haitien Law is that the tenant is 
responsible for any damage to the premises caused by fire. The 
houses are usually comfortable, but sadly in need of repair; owners 
will rarely make repairs, except of an emergency nature, but will 
consent to the tenant making them and reducing the monthly pay- 
ment to cover the cost. Practically all houses have “ bassins,” or 
outdoor swimming pools, with fresh, cold water; also garages, stalls 
for mounts, Haitien kitchens, and outside quarters for native ser- 
vants. Very few have inside toilet or bath, but lack of water pressure 
above the ground floor makes their possession of dubious value in 
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some sections of Port-au-Prince. Officers before renting houses 
should inquire carefully into the water question. Practically all 
houses in Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien have electric light 
installed. There is no sewerage system in the cities and towns of 
the Republic, the official Haitiens preferring such improvements as 
are visible. There are Billeting Officers at Port-au-Prince and 
Cape Haitien. 

Servants.—The usual menage includes cook, laundress, maid and 
yard boy. Wages should not exceed $8.00 per month for the cook 
and $5.00 to $6.00 each per month for the others. In addition they 
each receive a monthly allowance of $3.00 for food, which they buy 
and cook themselves. Laundry work is performed on the premises 
and is usually very well done. It is difficult, owing to custom and 
caste traditions, to get along with less than four servants. If a 
butler is employed, who speaks English, he receives $8.00 to $11.00 
per month. The yardboy’s duties are to clean the yard, bassin and 
lower floor of the house, oil floors, clean shoes, etc., and run errands. 
They are, occasionally, petty thieves, but the pilfering is trifling 
unless money or jewelry is left carelessly around. 

Furniture.—Curtains and framed pictures should not be brought 
to Haiti and little furniture. Inexpensive dressers and bureaus should 
be brought, also mirrors, which are hard to get and expensive. China, 
glassware, table linen to a limited amount, and silverware should be 
brought. Furniture, especially that of the wicker variety, is too 
liable to breakage in transit and ants attack the glue in the backs of 
framed pictures and also the bindings of good books. The liberal 
use of floor oil protects the floors. The Quartermaster Department 
sells mattresses, pillows, mosquito nets, sheets, pillow cases, buckets, 
enamelled ware, etc., but the articles are usually not a new issue. The 
Quartermaster Department also issues necessary articles on memo- 
randum receipt to officers arriving in advance of their household 
effects and until the latter arrive. Haitien furniture is comparatively 
cheap and also satisfactory ; day-beds cost from $6.00 to $8.00, dining 
tables, with a capacity of eight, $10.00 to $15.00, consol tables $6.00 
to $8.00, all of native mohagony. Wicker-seated chairs, suitable for 
porches, living and dining rooms, cost from $1.00 to $2.00 each. 
Native baskets for laundry hampers, hanging plants, etc., and native 
matting are cheap. The daily news sheet carries frequent notices of 
household furniture, etc., for sale at reasonablé prices by officers being 
detached. Ice-boxes, wardrobes, chairs, etc., are made at the National 
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Penitentiary in Port-au-Prince and may be purchased at reason- 
able rates. 

Food.—Cooks can purchase vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry, fish 
and native meat about three times a week at much better rates than 
American housekeepers can get. Native meat is of fair quality, but 
the choice is very restricted. The Brigade Sales Commissary carries 
a good stock of canned and staple articles and the Brigade Bakery in 
Port-au-Prince furnishes excellent bread, cakes, pies, etc., at reason- 
able prices. Local stores handle American fruit and butter and the 
French stores an excellent range of delicatessen. Care should be 
taken that fish and lobsters are fresh; fish should show pink gills, indi- 
cating that they have been freshly caught, and the test for lobsters is 
to make them walk. Native boats bring in sea food daily. Ice is 
delivered daily by the Quartermaster Department. 

Automobiles—There are four garages in Port-au-Prince that 
handle Packard, Hudson, Willys-Knight, Buick, Dodge, Overland, 
Chevrolet, Star and Ford automobiles and give service. Automobiles 
brought from the United States to Haiti by members of the Occu- 
pation are admitted free of duty, but officers detached must pay the 
regular duty if they sell their cars to anyone not a member of the 
Occupation. Cars which have not paid a United States duty must 
pay it on being returned to the United States. The Depot Quarter- 
master and the Quartermaster of the Gendarmerie carry Dodge and 
Ford spare parts and Dodge and Ford tires and tubes, also the 
31-4 tire used by the Buick-4. The Ford is well adapted for town 
use and for short trips, but is handicapped on the steep grades of 
the interior; however, gas and oil may be purchased at practically 
every Gendarmerie District Headquarters station by members of the 
Occupation. Gas and oil are sold by the Quartermaster Department 
at contract prices, about half the amount charged by dealers. Local 
carriage, known as “ busses,’ are cheap for hire, but slow and not 
always available when needed. Officers detached from the Brigade 
usually sell their cars at a considerable reduction and find a ready 
market for them. 

Household Expenses ——The average household can be run at from 
$150.00 per month up, including rent, servants, food, ice, electric 
light and incidentals. 

Bachelor Messes.—There are small bachelor messes, small because 
the capacity of the houses limits them to four or five persons. The 
officers of Observation Squadron No, 2 have an excellent bachelor 
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mess close to Bowen Field and bachelor messes are also run at Pont 
Beudet and St. Michel. 

News, Mail, Cable, Phones—Brigade Headquarters issues daily 
a sheet of radio news received from Arlington. The Haitien news- 
papers, printed in French, carry the leading European cable news. 
Mail leaves and arrives at ten-day intervals via the Panama Line, 
up-going mail two days later than the incoming. Occasional mail is 
also received and despatched between these periods via Dutch and 
Clyde Liners, none by Naval Transport. Observation Squadron 
No. 2 carries mail between Port-au-Prince, St. Michel and Cape 
Haitien three times every week. French cable costs $0.60 per word. 
Naval radio at no cost for transmission of personal messages to 
Arlington and the usual land-line rates from that station to destina- 
tion. Parcel Post is much used and it is advisable to bring a Sears- 
Roebuck or similar mail order house catalogue. Phones are installed 
and maintained in all officers’ quarters by the Brigade Signal Company 
and there is also in Port-au-Prince an automatic phone system, which 
is connected with the Marine Corps Exchange. 

Post Exchanges——The Exchanges handle an excellent variety of 
candies, canned milk, toilet articles, tobacco and cigars, periodicals, 
sewing materials, hair nets, kodaks and films, khaki and white drill 
cloth, sun glasses, klim, soft drinks, bathing suits and caps, and 
tennis and golf supplies. 

Schools —The American School at Port-au-Prince has two excel- 
lent teachers and children can be kept well apace their studies. The 
term commences about September Ist and ends late in May; hours, 
8.30 to 12.30, with a recess. Rates $12.00 per month, French $5.00 
per month extra, or French lessons may be had in the afternoons at 
the French Sisters’ School. Dancing lessons are also given by the 
American school teachers, rate $0.50 per lesson. 

Cooking.—The Haitien method of cooking, using charcoal exclu- 
sively, is not always satisfactory to Americans, and it is necessary for 
officers to bring with them an oil stove and oven for same. Electricity 
is installed in practically every house and electric cooking appliances 


can be used to advantage. 
Religion—Sunday Services and Sunday School are conducted 


by the Chaplain at the barracks and there is an Episcopal Church 
in Port-au-Prince. The State Religion is Roman Catholic and a 
church for American members of that faith is maintained at Port-au- 
Prince with an English-speaking Priest. 
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Language.—French is the official language of Haiti and is used 
by all educated Haitiens. Servants and peasants speak Haitien 
Creole, which has very little resemblance to the pure French, being 
a mixture of poor French, Spanish, English and an African dialect ; 
however, it is elementary and sufficient knowledge of it can be easily 
mastered to deal with servants. There are many opportunities to 
acquire French. 

Recreation —The American Club at Port-au-Prince has a building 
in town, with dance facilities and dances fortnightly, tennis courts and 
a library; also an annex at Cote Plage, four miles distant, with bath- 
ing beach, raft, dressing rooms and tea served every Sunday after- 
noon. In Cape Haitien there is also an American Club with similar 
facilities. The Port-au-Prince Golf Club has a course of nine holes at 
Bowen Field, also a small clubhouse. Horses and ponies can be pur- 
chased at from $30.00 to $50.00 each and cheaply maintained. There 
are many good riding trails in the vicinity of each post. There is 
good hunting, according to season, within easy reach by automobile— 
guinea hen, snipe, duck, pigeon and dove being plentiful. Crocodiles 
may also be hunted near Port-au-Prince. Shot guns should be 
brought from the United States and shells may be purchased at the 
various Post Exchanges. Moving pictures are shown about five 
nights every week at each post. 

Uniforms.—The prescribed uniform is khaki, with white undress 
for evening and other occasions. Khaki and white drill (English) 
are on sale at the Post Exchanges and by the Gendarmerie. Uniforms, 
with officers furnishing the goods, are quite well made by native tailors 
at a cost of about $6.00 per suit. The Post Exchanges also carry 
khaki and white caps, Stetson hats, buttons, ornaments, hat cords, 
cordovan shoes, puttees and Sam Browne belts. Officers should bring 
swords, dress knots and dress slings, also a few pairs of white cotton 
gloves; these are not needed except on special occasions, but are a 
necessity. White shoes should be brought from the United States, 
although white buck shoes of good quality can be made to order in 
Port-au-Prince at a cost of about $6.00. Officers ordered to duty 
with the Gendarmerie may purchase uniforms, helmets and shirts 
in Haiti. They wear the same white uniforms as officers of the 
Brigade. It is advisable for officers to bring one winter-field uniform 
and cap in case they go north on leave or duty during the fall 


or winter. 
Dress.—All articles of ladies’ dress suitable to the tropics can be 
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purchased in Haiti at the same or lower prices than in the United 
States, although variety is lacking in some cases. The one exception 
is shoes, as the Haitien shoes are made on an unsatisfactory last and 
the prices are high. Dresses, lingerie and linens of all kinds can be 
made up well at very reasonable prices by the local dressmakers. 
Perfumes are cheaper than in the United States and are on sale at the 
Post Exchanges. Boys wear khaki shorts with khaki shirts and 
leather sandals or sneakers. Khaki and white drill are on sale in 
the Post Exchanges and the shorts can be made up at from $0.50 to 
$1.00 per pair by the local tailors, when material, buttons and thread 
are furnished. Sandals are hard to get and expensive and should 
be brought. “ Keds” are on sale in the Post Exchanges. Caps are 
also hard to get in Haiti. Girls’ clothing of all kinds, with the excep- 
tion of shoes, can be obtained in Haiti. 

Medical and Dental Care.—The facilities for medical and dental 
care in the Brigade are excellent, there being Naval Hospitals at Port- 
au-Prince and Cape Haitien. An annex has been built to the Brigade 
Hospital in Port-au-Prince for women and children. There is an 
excellent specialist in eye, ear, nose and throat at the General Hospital, 
Port-au-Prince. Observation Squadron No. 2 has an ambulance 
plane, which is used for bringing emergency cases to the Field Hos- 
pital at Port-au-Prince. 

Sanitation.—Malaria is rapidly decreasing, but the use of mos- 
quito nets at night is necessary. There are few insect pests beside 
ants and cockroaches, and flies are not a factor. There are some 
tarantulas and scorpions, but their bites are comparatively harmless. 
Sun glasses are necessary on account of the glare. Owing to the 
unstable character of the fresh water in Haiti, all water used for 
drinking purposes must be boiled for at least ten minutes before 
being used. No fresh vegetables may be used uncooked. This 
applies especially to tomatoes, lettuce, radishes, etc., fresh fruits 
are a desirable addition to the ration, but must be pared before 
being used. 

Owing to the fact that there are no Government quarters in 
Haiti, all officers are on a rental status. 











NOTES BY THE TARGET PRACTICE SECTION 


COMMUNICATION ably advocating the cause of small posts 

and detachments in connection with rifle and pistol practice 

in the Marine Corps has been received by the Target Practice 
Section from Major William C. Powers, Jr., in command of Marine 
Barracks, Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, Rhode Island, Major 
Powers contends that the conditions under which shooting compe- 
titions are held work a heavy disadvantage to the small post. It is 
his contention that under the present rule of match competition it is 
almost impossible for a small post to win the Elliott Match against 
teams representing Parris Island, Quantico, and the First and Second 
Brigades. He also argues that the practice of concentrating the 
shooting talent of the Corps in the United States at Quantico and 
Parris Island, while calculated to produce a strong Marine Corps 
Rifle and Pistol Team, does not always work toward a uniform high 
standard throughout the Corps. He advocates changes in the con- 
ditions of the Elliott Match, a wider distribution of the expert shots 
of the Corps, additional instructions in musketry, as distinguished 
from individual target practice, and a change in the dates of certain 
matches to allow a longer period of practice for teams from Eastern 
Divisions. While the Target Practice Section does not agree with 
all of Major Powers’ opinions and conclusions, his letter was con- 
sidered in the light of most valuable constructive criticism, and was 
referred to the Commandant, who caused a letter to be prepared 
commending Major Powers for the intelligent criticism offered, and 
instructed that the letter be published, and that further discussion 
and opinions be invited from officers of the Corps, wherever stationed. 

Major Powers’ letter is addressed to the Commandant, U. S. 
Marine Corps, on the subject of Rifle and Pistol Competitions, and is 
as follows: 

“T have recently returned from Quantico, Va., where I personally took 
charge of the rifle team from my post, and where I was present during the 
Eastern Division and the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Competitions. I 
desire to submit the following observations and recommendations. 

“The Eastern Division and the Marine Corps Competition should be 
scheduled to take place as late as will permit the proper selection of the Marine 
Corps Rifle and Pistol Teams. The Eastern Division is the only division which 
includes posts handicapped by late bad weather in preparing for these compe- 
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titions. The other Division Competitions can easily be timed so that their 
Medal winners can reach Quantico at about the time the Eastern Division 
Competition begins. 

“ Reduction of the interval between the Eastern Division Competition and 
the Marine Corps Competition will enable the former to be held a little later. 
The interval of two weeks between the Eastern Division Rifle Competition and 
the Marine Corps Rifle Competition seems too long. My opinion is that the 
Marine Corps Competitions should begin one week after the beginning of the 
Eastern Division Competition, The interval is spent in practice principally 
for the benefit of the Medal winners from Division Competitions other than 
the Eastern Competitions. If the Medal winners arrived about the time of 
the beginning of the Eastern Division Competition they would have two 
weeks’ practice prior to the Marine Corps Competition, and two weeks is 
amply sufficient. 

“TI believe that there is a rather general feeling, especially prevalent in 
small posts, to the effect that membership in Marine Corps Teams and partici- 
pation in important matches is limited to an elect few. The effect of such 
feeling is bad, regardless of its lack of foundation, and it seems desirable that 
every effort be made in the preliminary arrangements and conduct of compe- 
titions to eradicate such a feeling and to encourage rifle and pistol practice at 
posts which do not possess the best facilities for it. 

“ The lack of rifle ranges at small posts is a handicap frequently referred 
to and pleaded as an excuse for deficiencies in practice and in results. I am 
inclined to the opinion that it can be found possible at almost any post to secure 
the use of ground on which firing can be conducted. When such ground is 
found it is a simple matter to construct some sort of a range and to con- 
duct practice. 

“Emphasis seems to be lacking on the encouragement of new material, 
that is, the development of rifle and pistol shots of team calibre throughout the 
Corps. There is an appearance of such development being limited, to a certain 
extent, to large posts. This may not have a particularly bad effect on the 
calibre of the Marine Corps Rifle Team, but it does have a discouraging effect 
on the general interest in Rifle and Pistol Practice, and it is such a general 
interest and enthusiasm which all previous Marine Corps policy has professed 
to cultivate. Widespread sources of team personnel will do much to promote 
widespread interest and ambition. 

“The concentration of a large proportion of the Marine Corps Rifle and 
Pistol Teams, and other exceptionally qualified rifle and pistol shots, at Parris 
Island and Quantico, has several effects which I believe are not conducive 
to increased interest and proficiency in rifle practice throughout the Corps. 
In the first place, this concentration enables the men to shoot almost continuously 
throughout the year and gives them a great advantage over men with less 
opportunity, tending to discourage effort elsewhere. Secondly, this concentration 
prevents the use of such men as instructors and coaches at posts where such 
instructors and coaches are particularly needed. Thirdly, this concentration 
permits the use of best shots in the Marine Corps on the post teams of such 
posts and discourages small posts in their participation in the Elliott Trophy 
Match. The benefit to the Marine Corps Rifle Team from having its pros- 
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pective members enabled to shoot throughout the preceding winter is unques- 
tioned, but there are a large number of men, distinguished marksmen, and 
former members of the Marine Corps Teams who are ineligible for the Marine 
Corps Team for any ensuing year, and I believe that the interest of Rifle 
Practice as a whole would be forwarded by distributing such men. 

“Lack of familiarity with methods cf training for small arms practice on 
the part of junior officers is a serious handicap. It results on dependence on 
noncommissioned officers and the use of methods lacking the foundation of 
broad experience and correct principles. A possible remedy for this condition 
would be an increased length in the courses of the Company and Basic Schools, 
allowing thereby a thorough training of officers, not only in shooting a rifle, 
but in teaching others to shoot. Another difficulty is the lack of familiarity 
with the details of such training on the part of senior officers. Although I 
personally have made a semi-specialty of rifle shooting beginning several years 
before I entered the Marine Corps, I found that six years’ absence from such 
work made it rather difficult to take hold of it again with confidence, and I 
found my recent experience very valuable. It would seem profitable to provide 
encouragement for field officers to maintain familiarity with all forms of 
small arms practice. 

“Reference has been made heretofore to the difficulty to small posts in 
the Elliott Trophy Match, and the fact that such difficulties act as a drag on 
a general interest and enthusiasm in rifle practice. The Elliott Trophy was 
awarded to promote rifle practice. Rifle practice is not promoted when such 
a trophy is won for as many successive years by the same post as this trophy 
has been won by Parris Island. The scores of past years in this match are 
indicative of the practical uselessness of any lesser organization than Parris 
Island, Quantico, or the Ist and 2nd Brigade competing for this trophy. I 
have two suggestions to correct this condition, as follows: First, that no more 
than one distinguished marksman or former member of a Marine Corps Rifle 
Team be eligible for membership on any Elliott Trophy team. Second, that all 
Elliott Trophy Teams from posts where more than one organization is stationed, 
should be organization teams to this extent, viz.: no team should be comprised 
of members of more than one regiment, except that more units whose com- 
bined number of companies would not exceed that of a regiment, may be 
combined for the purpose of selection of a team. The spirit of this would 
require an arrangement whereby the greatest possible equality of team material, 
be provided, rather than one which would place a preponderance of such material, 
in one organization with a view to acquiring a higher class post representation. 
An object is to cause each organization commander to develop a team, thereby 
promoting the general object, instead of merely designating experienced team 
shots to comprise the teams. If it be impracticable on account of transportation 
or other reasons to send several teams to Quantico from Haiti or Parris 
Island, preliminary matches could be held and the best teams selected, but not 
a team composed of the best numbers of each regimental team. As such a 
measure involves a change in the condition of donation of the trophy, it might 
be explained to the danor that changes in conditions since donation have created 
a situation in which the original object of promotion and development of rifle 
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practice is defeated, and it is believed that he would approve the proposed 
change in the rules. 

“Several Elliott Trophy teams arrived in Quantico a very short time 
before the match took place. Although target practice bulletins indicated that 
such teams might be sent earlier, I believe that sufficient emphasis was not 
given to this matter. In my opinion Elliott Trophy Teams should arrive in 
Quantico two weeks before the match from posts which have their own ranges, 
and one month before the match from posts which have no ranges. I further 
believe that the sending of a commissioned officer as a team captain and coach 
should be mandatory; not altogether for the benefit of the team, but for 
the benefit of the officer, who will learn a great deal. Such officers should be 
given to understand further that they are expected to spend all day everyday 
on the range with their teams. The members of these teams are a great asset 
to their posts as instructors in rifle practice if they are properly handled while 
in Quantico. When they are in Quantico a class should be organized under 
the permanent range officers and noncommissioned officers to teach these men 
to be instructors of others, by work on the school range, on the work of range 
maintenance, the instruction of scoring and marking details, the conduct of 
firing lines and work in the armory. This work could be done after the usual 
firing hours plus one firing day per week. 

“In connection with the foregoing it would seem profitable to make these 
matches the occasion of a symposium on small arms practice. Several confer- 
ences of the officers and of the men from various posts could be arranged in 
which methods of training and conduct of practice could be discussed by those 
best qualified to do so, and thus a considerable amount of doctrine could be 
diffused throughout the Corps with general benefit. 

“In my opinion the importance of these matches justifies the designation 
of an officer of rank not below that of Lieutenant Colonel as Executive Officer. 
This is not intended to detract upon the unquestioned ability of both the 
captains who acted in that capacity at Quantico, but such officers could best 
function as adjutants to the Executive Officer, who need not be a specialist 
in such work but would give a dignity to these matches which they lacked this 
year, and would by virtue of his rank be able to accomplish things which no 
captain could accomplish. An Executive Officer of senior rank would have 
been able to take action which would have avoided delays due to late arrivals 
of officers and men assigned as additional range officers, markers and scorers. 
Undoubtedly these details were ordered to report at the hours set, but I believe 
that the Executive Officer did not have sufficient rank and prestige to report 
delinquencies in such matters on the part of officers of his own rank. 

“The presence during a part of these matches of the competitors of the 
Olympic and International teams caused me to observe what appeared to be a 
lack of facilities for taking care of these men. It is highly improbable that 
there was any cause for complaint, for the officers in charge undoubtedly did 
everything in their power. It seems pertinent, however, to invite attention 
to the fact that a number of the competitors in these tryouts were officers of 
other branches of the service and civilians of some prominence, and that there 
were no other than barrack facilities for their accommodation. I believe that 
better facilities did not at the time exist in Quantico, but I recommend that 
consideration be given to this fact in future. 
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“The facilities for taking care of the enlisted personnel were as good as 
were available. The mess was excellent. The barracks facilities and the 
arrangements, however, were not as systematic as might have been provided had 
an officer of greater rank with an adequate staff been in charge. 

“The preceding paragraphs are intended to be constructively rather than 
destructively critical. I have reason to believe that conditions this year were 
an improvement in some respects over the past. My comments are intended to 
point out possibilities for further improvement. 

“A noteworthy item of observation was the fact that a large number of 
rifles brought to the range, not only by men for instruction and qualification 
firing, but also by competitors, have barrels which are unsuitable for accurate 
shooting, and that a large number of such rifles are being continually surveyed 
and scrapped on the range. This indicates to me that there is a lack of care of 
small arms. Very likely a large amount of this is due to a lack of knowledge 
of the proper measures for the care of small arms among company officers, 
and possibly a lack of realization of this situation by senior officers. It seems 
probable, too, from my observation and experience, that adequate materials 
and facilities for the proper cleaning and preservation of rifle barrels are not 
available in many company quarters. 

“When the matches are concluded the men are anxious to return to their 
proper stations promptly. There seems to be no good reason for retaining 
men who are not candidates for the Marine Corps Rifle Team. I recommend 
that all such men be released by the Executive Officer as soon as the matches 
are completed and that the Commanding General order them back to their posts 
at once. 

“The Marine Corps expends a great amount of time, material and money 
on target practice and practically all of it is expended on the individual as 
such. There is little or no practical instruction in musketry and little or no 
emphasis placed on the fact that all this individual work is purely preliminary. 
Some theoretical instruction in musketry is carried out but there seems to be 
no connection between individual target practice and field firing. In order to 
draw attention to the importance of musketry training, to emphasize the fact 
that individual training is preliminary and basic only, and that musketry training 
is the goal of it all, I seriously recommend that the matches at Quantico and 
all division competitions be followed by one or more simple competitive field 
firing problems and by a demonstration of a platoon or company in the 
attack. Competitive field firing problems could be prepared by officers who 
have had suitable experience in musketry work. They could be suitable for 
execution by a small patrol or an outguard in order that the Elliott Trophy 
teams from the various posts might participate as units. The demonstration 
might be executed by a platoon from an organized infantry company. 

“T would not by any means have the impression conveyed that this bit of 
musketry work at the close of the matches be considered indicative of the 
proportionate importance of musketry. Musketry should certainly have more 
time spent upon it than is spent on individual fire. A few exercises of this 
nature might serve to restore the participants and spectators to a correct point 
of view, on the relation of individual instruction and practice to the fire of 
infantry in combat.” 





BOOK REVIEW 


IN THE PatH oF THE TRADE WiNps. (Legends of Hawaii.) 
By Cora Wells Thorpe. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


As a result of residence in Hawaii, while her husband, Colonel 
George C. Thorpe, was on duty there, Mrs. Thorpe has made a 
most interesting collection of the legends of the people of the 
Hawaiian Islands which is published in her book, “In the Path of 
the Trade Winds.” During her residence, Mrs. Thorpe acquired a 
most exceptional acquaintance with the language and customs of the 
natives and an extremely intimate and sympathetic understanding of 
their psychological process. 

The result of her years of study and research into the traditions 
and tales of the Islands is a book which has been widely acclaimed as 
superior to anything previously published under this head. The book 
contains a collection of the myths and stories of the light-brown races, 
known to civilization under the general name of Polynesians, in which 
are portrayed the age-old endeavor of primitive man to answer the 
questions as to his origin and the riddles of life with which he is 
confronted. The book is written in a literary style well suited to the 


subject matter contained and possesses a charm and beauty which 
render it most attractive. It is prefaced by an introduction by 
Sanford B. Dole, a resident of the Island for many years, who was 
President of the short-lived Hawaiian Republic, and later was first 
American Governor of the Hawaiian Territory. 








